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THE  sketch  and  ITS  REMINISCENCE. 

BT  MISS  8.  C.  EDOARTON. 

“  This  is  a  pretty  little  village,”  said  Ada  Ver¬ 
non,  throwing  up  her  lace  veil,  which  she  had 
worn  over  her  face  till  the  last  rays  of  the  bright 
June  sun  were  withdrawn,  and  the  soft,  rich  sha¬ 
dows  of  a  golden  twilight  were  resting  in  the 
meadows  that  lay  on  either  side  of  the  road  they 
were  travelling.  They,  I  say,  for  in  company 
with  Ada,  rode  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had 
been  then  married  half  .a  year.  “  This  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  little  village  ;  why  not  slop  here  thiough  the 
night  ?” 

“  I  was  just  about  to  propose  it — and  just 
ahead  of  us  is  a  neat  building  whicli  seems  to  be 
an  inn.  We  will  try  it.”  So  saying,  he  touched 
the  lash  lightly  upon  the  ears  of  his  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  horse,  and  drove  briskly  up  the  green  yard  of 
the  village  hotel.  The  ostler  stood  ready  to  lead 
away  the  horse,  and  the  landlord  politely  ushered 
his  company  into  the  public  drawing-room.  It 
contained  only  one  person — a  lady,  who  sat  at  an 
open  window,  sketching.  She  rose  when  they 
entered,  and  offered  them  seats;  then  quietly 
fcpuming  her  occupation,  seemed  soon  to  forget 
their  presence. 

Ada,  who  was  a  familiar,  social,  little  body,  at 
length  ajiproached  her,  and  looked  out  upon  tlie ! 
scene  she  was  transferring  to  paper.  It  was'l 
sweetly  picturesque,  and  so  very  simple,  that  Ada  ll 
felt  convinced,  it  wTis  less  for  the  Aeauty  of  the  j 
landscape  than  for  some  association  connected 
with  it,  that  the  lady  bestowed  so  much  care  and  ! 
interest  upon  lier  task.  She  looked  up  to  Ada  | 
and  smiled.  i 

“  You  will  think  my  taste  not  very  fastidious,”  ! 
she  said  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice ;  “  [  might  I 
have  chosen  a  more  romantic  subject  for  a  sketch,  , 
than  this,  but  I  hardly  think  one  of  more  simple  I 
rural  beauty,  and  I  arn  sure  not  one  of  so  sweet  | 
and  holy  associations.  That  old  oak  tree  and  ! 
the  moss-grown  rock  beneath,  have  a  world  of  | 
interest  to  me,  for  there,  not  four  years  since,  was  j 
commenced  a  work  of  spiritual  reformation  which  j| 
has  spread  through,  and  almost  completely  reno-ji 
vated  our  little  village;  which  has  led  the  stray  |j 
lambs  of  God  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  | 
brought  up  our  little  children  in  love  and  Chris-  |l 
tian  piety  ; — in  shoit,  whioli  has  made  us  all  that  |! 
we  are.  Do  you  then  wonder,  l»<ly,  that  I  wish  i 
to  preserve  a  sketch  of  the  old  oak  tree  and  the!i 
moss-grown  rock — of  the  rivulet  that  winds  sojj 
gently  around  their  feet — of  even  the  little  foot- jj 
path  at  its  side  ?  Oh,  no  !  the  little  scene  would  i 
be  dear  to  you,  too,  hail  it  been  consecrated  by  ! 
the  fust  tears  of  your  soul's  iieniteiicc  !”  ; 

“  I  doubt  it  not,”  said  .Ada,  taking  a  seat  by  the  j; 
lady’s  side,  and  bending  down  to  examine  ihc  half-  i! 
finished  picture  whicli  she  held  on  her  knees ; 

*‘  the  homeliest  spot  is  made  beautiful  by  holy  l| 
associations,  and  1  know  many  little  placcji|j 
about  my  own  natal  home  of  far  less  loveliness  ii 
than  this,  yet  which  seem  to  me  quite  enchanting,  1 
simply  br';,iuse  they  were  thejiaumsof  mychild-  , 
hood,  lint  perhaps  you  wiy  tell  me  a  t.ale  of  ; 
yonder  rock  and  tree  1  You  may  be  sure  it  will  ,1 
be  of  interest  to  me.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  the  lady,  pausing  in  hcrij 
task,  and  raising  her  dark,  spiritual  eyes,  with  an 
expression  of  gratitude,  to  Ada’s  face.  “  It  is  a  ; 
rare  thing  for  me  to  make  a  confidant  of  an  utter  ' 
stranger,  but  without  flattery  I  may  say,  that  thei; 
sweetness  of  your  countenance,  and  the  frank  I! 
tenderness  of  your  manners,  have  won  upon  mo' 
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with  a  singular  power  which  I  can  not  resist :  I 
feel  that  you  can  pity  and  pardon  human  frailty, 
no  less  than  admiic  (h«  victory  of  religious  prin¬ 
ciple.” 

“  I  have  too  many  fr^iilties  of  my  own,  dear  lady, 
not  to  be  lenient  to  those  who  err ;  but  1  would 
not  desire  you  to  relate  any  incidents  in  your  own 
life,  which  may  be  painful  to  your  feelings  in  the 
feast.  When  1  asked  to  know  the  associations 
connected  with  your  sketch,  the  idea  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  me,  that  they  might  be  personal ;  and  of 
course,  sacred  from  a  stranger’s  curiosity.  Yet 
1  own  myself  exceedingly  gratified  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  you  have  avowed — and  not  a  little  flattered 
by  the  causes  to  which  you  have  ascribed  it.  I 
think  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  repent  of 
this  confidence,  even  if  it  le.id  you  to  repose  in 
me  many  of  the  secrets  of  your  past  life.  I  have 
no  interest,  except  what  arises  from  warm  and 
ready  sympathies.  I  lov«  to  know  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  my  race,  that  I  may  feel  and  pray  for 
them  as  they  have  need.’’ 

“  If,  then,  you  will  spend  a  half  hour  with  me 
in  the  little  arbor  at  the  foot  of  the  yard,  where 
we  shall  fear  no  interruption,  I  will  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  of  the  past,  both  in'connection  with  myself 
and  this  little  village  in  which  I  have  spent  most 
of  my  life.  Your  husband— or  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  gentleman  who  is  with  you,  will  perhaps 
excuse  your  absence-” 

Mr.  Vernon,  who  sat  at  a  distant  corner  of  the 
room  absorbed  in  a  newspaper,  merely  bowed  his 
head  in  token  of  his  acquiescence,  and  resumed 
his  reading.  The  ladies  passed  out  into  the  yard. 
The  roses  were  in  bloom,  and  loaded  the  air  with 
fragrance.  The  arbor  was  nearly  covered  with 
them.  Here  the  ladies  sat  down  as  familiarly  as 
though  they  had  been  acquainted  for  years. 

“  You  are  perhaps  expecting  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  love-tale,”  said  the  dark-eyed  lady,  smil¬ 
ing  seriously  ;  “  if  so,  you  will  be  disappointed. 
The  Irailt  es  I  am  about  to  confess,  were  not 
those  of  love.  Indeed,  as  I  understand  the  word, 
love  has  no  frailties.  But  I  was  a  skeptic — I  fell 
away  from  the  covenant  of  grace  which  had  been 
sealed  in  my  soul  by  the  pious  teachings  of  a 
sainted  mother,  and  openly  professed  and  taught 
infidelity.  My  situation  in  life,  as  the  daughter 
of  a  village  innkeeper,  threw  me  early  and  often 
into  the  society  of  gay,  young  men,  wiih  whom  I 
have  reason  to  believe  I  was  Eomewhat  of  a  fa.- 
vorite.  My  mind,  so  to  speak,  is  by  nature  in¬ 
tellectual;  and  instead  of  amusing  iny  company 
by  idle  sports  and  giddy  nonsense,  I  did  woise — 
1  engaged  them  in  discussions  upon  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion — and  art^'iilly,  loo ;  for 
many  of  our  young  men  arc  highly  educated,  and 
their  tastes  for  polite  literature  have  received  the 
best  cultivation — so  I  led  tliciiv  on  by  degiees 
from  poetry  and  the  arts,  to  subjects  of  mytholiv 
gy — to  the  beautiful  idolatry  of  the  ancients — to 
the  doctrine  of  deities  and  divinities,  of  sylphs, 
and  nymphs  and  fountain  naiades — to  every 
thing,  indeed,  that  was  beautiful  in  error — that  1 
might  wean  their  min<ls  from  a  too  fait.hful  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  religiou  of  their  fathers.  And  I 
succeeded — too  well  1  succeeded  iii  my  folly.— 
What  my  object  was  in  thus  iinilcrminiiig  thei/ 
hopes  of  a  happy  immortality,  1  am  unable  to  de¬ 
cide.  I  think,  however,  it  was  a  pride  of  opinion, 
and  a  feminine  love  of  influence.  I  rejoiced  in 
my  success,  for  my  converts  were  not  ouly  nu¬ 
merous,  but  among  the  most  respectable  aud  ta- 
lentcH  young  men  our  village  could  boast. — 
Young  ladies,  too,  joined  siy  party;  but  1  am 
happy  to  say  they  were  not  many.  We  held  re¬ 


gular  meetings  at  length,  and  strengthened  our 
influence  by  making  them  of  a  character  so  inte¬ 
resting  as  to  entice  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village— even  those  who  abhorred  our  princi¬ 
ples — to  pay  us  occasional  visits.  We  made  lite¬ 
rature  the  foundation  of  our  glory,  and  with  the 
aid  of  poetry  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  miniature  Babylon — at  least  in  spirit. 
We  did  not  openly  countenance  immorality _ in¬ 

deed,  most  of  us  had  too  ranch  natural  love  of 
the  beautiful  to  be  pleased  with  outward  vice.— 
But  I  fear  the  mischief  that  we  wrought  was  not 
for  this  cause,  any  the  less.  A  subtle  and  honied 
poison  was  infused  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
listened  to  us,  which  polluted  the  very  fountains 
of  their  being.  Of  course,  public  and  private  de¬ 
votions  were  discarded ;  and  the  Sabba'hs  were 
appropriated  to  pleasure  paities,  and  literary  pie- 
nics.  One  day  we  had  convened  beneath  the 
great  oak  opposite  ;  some  of  us  were  seated  upon 
the  rock,  and  some  rested  upon  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet,  and  not  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  had  perch¬ 
ed  themselves  upon  the  branches  of  the  tree. — 
Our  exercises  were  to  consist  of  impromptu  ora¬ 
tions  and  discourses  of  various  character  fVoin  the 
male  members,  and  the  ladies  were  called  upon 
for  extempore  criticisms,  dissertations  and  the 
like,  the  subjects  to  be  prescribed  by  such  per¬ 
sons  as  the  speakers,  individually,  might  choose. 
Among  ns,  that  day,  was  a  stranger.  He  wat 
young,  aud  of  a  singularly  striking  figure  and 
countenance  ;  not  handsome,  as  the  world  goes, 
but  perfectly  intellectual  in  every  feature  and  ex- 
j  pression — ay,  if  I  may  so  speak,  his  very  attitude 
j  was  intellectual.  No  one  knew  his  uaie,  nor 
I  from  whence  be  came  ;  but  the  bland  and  ipirit- 
u.il  expression  of  his  face  had- imnsediately  e^iat- 
ed  our  sympathies,  and  won  our  especial  interest. 
When  my  turn  came  for  discoursing,  I  deemed 
myself  only  observing  the  obvious  pr'ipciples  of 
courtesy,  by  appealing  to  him  for  a  theme.  He 
smiled  graciously,  aod  acknowledged  his  xense 
of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  He  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  then  approaching  me  with  a  grace 
at  once  respectful  and  atfectionate,  proposed  his 
subject  in  a  low  voice,  whose  every  tone  was  de¬ 
licious  music.  “It  would  gratify  me  exceeding¬ 
ly,”  he  said,  “  »f  the  theme  be  agreeable  to  you, 
sweet  lady,  to  hear  you  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  beauty  of  that  fliith  of  ancient  limes  which 
peopled  every  wild  haunt,  and  mossy  spring,  and 
every  domestic  shrine,  with  deities  of  grace  and 
I  love ;  which  made  .a  sanctuary  of  every  sylvan 
i  nook,  and  an  altar  of  every  flower  ; — which  made 
I  every  star  a  god,  and  the  rainbow  the  throne  of  a 
i  goddess;  in  a  word,  latly,  that  faith  which  filled 
j  the  whole  universe  with  a  spirit  of  divinity,  and 
j  made  every  little  bower  and  g'en  the  dwelhng- 
I  pbacc  ofsomething  holy  and  sanctifying.” 

I  “  Here  was  the  very  theme  of  all  others,  tint  I 
I  best  lov«<^  I  sat  upon  the  highest  point  of  the 
j  mossy  rock,  aisri  the  w;iole  cotn|iany  gathered 
;  around  me.  ”1  was,  at  first,  somewhai  embarrax- 
1  sed  stranger's  presence,  but  the  subject  ia- 

spiri^Uiic.  Slid  he  was  soon  furgottcii.  Probably 

I  I  newt  m.tde  a  stronger  impression  upon  the 
'  minds  and  hearts  of  my  hearers,  than  at  this  time. 

I I  aimed  to  touch  their  hearts  and  exalt  their  feel- 
j  ings,  by  showing  them  the  beamy  anil  poetry  of 
.a  faith  wtiich  made  all  nature  one  vast  and  benc- 
I  ficent  Deity.  <-urrouiitleil  by  ministers  ever  ready 
j  to  carry  her  blessings  foith  to  her  intelligent  off- 
I  spring,  and  ofl’ering  at  every  step  an  altar  fortheir 
j  incense,  and  a  shrine  for  their  adoration.  1  felt 

I  a  secret  triumph  in  the  c/fect  1  had  produced, 

'  and  agke<l  in  a  tone  of  assurance,  as  1  closed, 
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whether  the  theologies  of  the  present  day,  could 
give  US  a  creed  so  beautiful  and  holy  as  this ; 
whether  the  Deity  they  represented,  the  great 
and  awful  Judge  of  guilty  man,  was  worthy  o(  i 
that  place  in  our  affections,  which  we  could  so 
freely  open  to  the  benign  and  glorious  goddess  of! 
the  universe — to  Nature,  the  mother  of  man  and 
brute?  Murmurs  of  :ip|)lause  ran  through  the 
groups  around  me,  and  I  felt  that  in  the  wide 
world  there  was  no  vocation  so  holy  and  divine, 
as  to  be  a  priestess  in  Nature’s  temples,  and,  by 
the  powers  of  a  warm  heart’s  eloquence,  to  win 
devotees  to  her  altats.  But  with  a  degree  of 
painful  anxiety,  I  sought  the  stranger’s  counte¬ 
nance.  It  was  lighted  with  the  most  beautiful  |l 
expression  I  ever  saw  on  a  mortal’s  face.  It  was 
perfectly  angelic;  and  my  heart  beat  high  with 
gratified  vanity,  for  I  deemed  it  the  reflection  of 
my  own  pure,  ideal  doctrines.  In  a  few  moments 
he  rose  from  the  seat  he  had  occupied  at  my  feet, 
and  requested  the  privilege  of  adding  a  few  words 
to  the  beautiful  eloquence  with  which  he  had 
been  so  oompleiely  enthralled — ([  use  his  own 
words) — and  though  he  could  not  hope  to  enlist  || 
their  feelings  as  they  had  been  enlisted  bythelj 
gifted  lady  they  had  just  heard  with  so  much  en-|| 
thusiasm,  ^elhe  could  not  but  feel  that  the  creed  ' 
of  the  fair  priestess  might  be  spiritualized  and  ;| 
made  still  more  beautiful  and  divine  by  somej! 
light  drawn  from  another  fountain  than  that  ol 
poetry  and  fable.  [I 

“  You  mtistim  tgine  the  interest,  the  eagerness, 
with  which  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  him  as 
he  spoke.  His  voice  was  the  most  musical  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  be¬ 
ing  little  less  divine  than  those  of  whom  I  had 
been'so  rapturously  discoursing.  But  if  my  in¬ 
terest  was  great  now,  how  can  I  describe  to  you 
the  perfect  bewilderment  of  every  sense  which 
succeeded,  as  he  warmed  and  advanced  in  liis 
subject.  He  was  preaching  Chrislianity — not  as 
it  is  taught  by  our  learned  and  dogmatical  pro¬ 
fessors,  butas  Christ  himself  taught  it — as  naliir.^ 
teaches  it— as  our  own  hearts  and  consciences 
teach  it.  He,  too,  dwelt  upon  the  heautiesof  that 
frith  which  finds  a  divinity  in  every  tree,  and 
flower,  and  gushing  fount ;  which  gives  an  oracle 
to  every  running  brook,  and  builds  a  sanctuary  in 
every  grove  and  glen, — but  the  divinity  which  he 
taught,  was  the  spirit  of  Love  which  create'l  all 
things  ; — the  oracles  were  the  breathings  of  tint 
spirit  as  he  speaks  out  from  the  beautiful  things 
which  he  has  made;  and  titc  sanctuaries  were  the 
places  of  his  presence  with  (he  children  of  his 
love.  In  short,  so  fascinating  and  convincing  was 
the  stranger’s  eloquence,  so  holy  and  glorious  ;i 
were  the  doctrines  that  ho  taught,  so  soothing!, 
and  beautiful  was  the  faith  that  he  commended  I 
to  our  hearts,  that  not  ‘.me  among  us  was  stoic  ]' 
enough  to  remain  unmoved.  I  never  before  shed  !,! 
tears  so  pure  and  sanctifying.  I  felt  as  much  I 
liumbicd  as  I  had  been  previously  elated — and  '! 
oh  !  so  happy  in  the  hojie  which  he  presented  ofi' 
an  eternity  of  holy  joy,  of  .Sacred  love,  that  I  |i 
could  have  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hair  of  my  head.  Those  around  me  were  ,j 
scarcely  less  affected,  and  when  the  stranger  j 
paused  after  a  discourse  of  two  hour’s  length,  we  ji 
would  not  have  him  leave  us,  but  kept  him  in  ,, 
conversation  tiil  long  after  the  sun  was  gone,  and  |! 
allowed  him  to  depart  then,  only  on  condition  ;l 
that  he  would  assemlde  with  us,  on  the  same  |: 
spot,  the  succeeding  Sabbath.  He  gave  his  pro-  m 
inise,  and  fulfilled  it ;  and  from  that  time  forth,  . 
we  have  never  neglected  our  fervent  and  grateful '! 
devotions  to  the  Christian’s  God,  who  sent  the  j 
light  of  Bethlehem’s  Siarupoa  us,  while  we  were  I 
groping  it!  Iieathenish  darkness.  We  have  a  neat' 
little  churc  h  now,  and  a  prosperous  and  zealous  j 
uocicty  of  young  believers;  but  never  can  any  ^ 
apot,on  eartli  have  the  same  holy  interest  to  me,  i 
as  the  old  oak  tree  and  the  moss-grown  rock,  , 
where  first  I  bowed  my  heart  to  the  worship  of; 
the  living  God,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  i 
a/id  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Do  you  | 
wonder  that  I  love  the  scene,  simple  and  object- ' 


less  ns  it  is  ?  Oh,  no,  dear  l.idy — those  tears  in 
your  eyes  are  answering,  oh,  no !” 

Shirley  village,  Mass.  ■ 


For  the  Mn^azine  aoil  Advocate. 

THE  GOSPELS  HARMONIZED  AND  EXPLAINED- 

Br  REV.  W.  E.  MA.VLEY. 

SECTION  1. —  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GOSPELS.*! 

Luke's  Preface., 

Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  :l 
in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  I 
surely  believed  among  us,  ij 

2  F.ven  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from 

the  begiiniiiig  were  eye-witnesses,  and  ministers  of  tlie  il 
word ;  I 

3  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  un-  J 
derstnnding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  jj 
nuto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilns, 

4  That  thon  inightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  ' 

things  wherein  then  hast  been  instructed.  i 
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V’'erse  1.  “  Taken  in  hand.” — Undertaken,  at-  ' 
tem|)led.  The  persons  referred  to,  had  under-  I 
taken  to  give  a  regular  harrative  of  the  Saviour’s  . 
life;  and  some  of  them  had  pci  haps  succeeded  to  a  ' 
certain  extent ;  but  not  as  well  as  Luke  believed 
he  could.  The  Greek  word  does  not  iiecessarilv  ;i 
imply  success,  though  it  docs  not  preclude  that!' 
idea.  In  Acts  ix  :  29,  it  is  applied  to  the  iinsnc-|> 
ccssful  attempts  of  Paul's  enemies  to  slay  him ;  i. 
and  in  Acts  xix:  1-3,  it  is  applied  to  the  vain  at-!' 
tempts  of  the  exorcists  to  expel  evil  spirits. 

"  Many  have  taken  in  hand.” — As  early  as  the  j 
lime  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel,  it  seems  tint  a 
large  number  of  persons  had  undertaken  lo  com-  ;' 
pose  a  history  of  the  Saviour — some  doubtless  , 
liaving  been  more,  and  others  less,  successful. —  I 
.See  concluding  remarks.  i| 

“  Most  surely  believed.” — Most  certainly  per-ll 
formed,  seems  a  better  rendering.  See  Cimip-  ' 


bell  s  notes  in  luco. 


Verse  2.  “Eye  witnesses  and  ministers  of  thei| 
word.” — The  word  here  may  denote  the  doctrine  i 
C'f  the  oaviuur ;  or  it  may  denote  the  Saviour  il 
himself.  Tlie  latter  applicatiuu  seems  tlie  most 
probable;  since  the  apostles  could  hardly  be  re-ij 
garded  as  eye  witnesses  of  the  Saviour's  doctrine,  ] 
tliough  they  might  be  of  him.  ' 

Verse  3.  “If  seemed  good  to  me  also.” — It  will 
be  observed  that  Luke  does  not  censure  the  I 
motives  of  (hose  that  had  previously  written  the|i 
history  of  the  Saviour;  but  indirectly  adniits  that  i 
their  motives  were  good.  His  predecessors  had 
been  influenced  by  good  motives;  but  had  uotlj 
been  successful  in  their  attempts. 

“  Having  had  perfect  understanding.” — “  Hav-  ' 
ing  accurately  traced  out.”  Clarke. 

“Theophilns.” — Literally,  Lover  of  God. —  i, 
Some  suppose  that  Tlieophilus  is  here  used  in-i‘ 
definitely  to  denote  the  friends  of  God  in  general ; '! 
but  (he  (|ualifyiiig  phrase  “  most  excellent,”  and  ;j 
the  use  of  ihe  singular  number,  makes  it  proba-  i! 
ble  that  the  term  is  a  proper  name  ;  aud  that  some  i 
man  of  distinction  was  infended.  ij 

Verse  4.  “Those  tilings.” — Or,  doctrines, 
(loffon.)  1 1 

CoNCLUDiNo  Remarks. — A  brief  account  of.^ 
the  early  writings,  aside  from  those  embraced  in  !| 
our  present  canon,  that  claimed  to  he  hisioriesof 
the  Saviour,  as  well  as  others  ascribt-il  to  tlie  I 
apostle.i,  will  poihaps  be  accejilable  and  iirofil.ible 
to  ihe  readei. 

There  is  a  collection  of  what  are  called  .\|)oc- 
typhal  writiiig.s,  entitled  “The  Apocryphal  New 
Testament,  being  all  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  i; 
other  pieces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the  first  j. 
four  centuries,  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  ajiosiles,  and  a 
ll'.eir  companions;  and  not  included  in  the  Nev  I, 
Testament  by  its  compilers.”  This  work  is  much 
used  by  infidels  for  the  purpose  of  casting  reproach 
upon  the  Christian  religion.  |I 

Among  (he  pieces  contained  in  this  work,  are  ! 
the  writings  of  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp  and 
Hermas,  “  which  (says  Horne)  ought  not  in  i| 
strictness  to  be  considered  apocryphal,  since  their  | 
authors,  who  are  usually  designated  Apostolical'^' 


Fathers,  from  their  having  been  contemporary, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  with  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  were  not  divinely  inspired  apostles. 
The  first  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians, 
indeed,  was  for  a  short  lime  received  as  canoni¬ 
cal,  in  some  few  Christian  ciinrches,  but  was  sooo 
dismissed  as  an  uninspired  production  :  the  frag' 
inent  of  whnt  is  called  the  second  Epistle  of  Cle¬ 
ment  to  the  Curiutliians,  Dr.  Lardner  has  proved 
not  lo  have  been  written  by  him.  These  produc¬ 
tions  of  tlie  apostolic  Fatliers,  therefore,  have  no 
claim  to  be  considered  as  apocryphal  writings.” 

Concerning  the  lemaining  pieces  contained  in 
the  Apocryphal  Testament,  Ilorne  say.s,  tliat  the 
Epistles  of  Abgarus,  and  of  Jc.sns  Cluist,  were 
never  heard  of  till  published  by  Eusebius  in  tlie 
fourth  century.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  tlie  Lao- 
dieeans  “is  unquestionably  of  very  late  tiate.”— 
Mr.  Jones  places  it  near  the  time  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion. 

The  six  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca,  were  never 
heard  of  till  the  fourtli  century.  The  Gospel  of 
the  birth  of  Mary,  belongs  lo  the  third,  or  per- 
liaps  the  second  century.  “  This  Gosjiel  of  the 
birth  of  Mitry  is  for  the  most  pari  tiie  same  with 
the  Prot-cvangelioii,  or  Gospel  of  James,  (w’uich, 
neverihele.ss,  ir  contradicts  in  many  places.)  and 
both  m  e  tlie  production  of  some  Ili-llenistic  Jew. 
Both  also  were  rejected  by  the  ancient  writers.’' 
The  Gospels  of  the  infancy  arc  placed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  century.  The  Gospel  of 
Nicodcmus,  and  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  belong  lo  the 
latter  end  of  t'le  third  or  the  beginning  of  tlie 
fourth  century.  The  Apostles’  Creed  to  the 
fomtli  century.  Tlie  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecl.i, 
lo  Ihe  latter  part  of  the  fust,  or  the  beginning  ol 
the  secend  century. 

Such  are  the  dates  of  these  Aiiocryphal  wri¬ 
tings  ns  given  by  Home,  in  his  Introduction,  vol. 
1,  p.  4.38. 

At  the  close  of  the  Apocryphal  Testament,  there 
is  a  “list  of  all  the  Apocryphal  pieces  not  now 
extant,  mentioned  by  writers  in  the  first  four  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christ,  ivith  the  several  works  wherein 
they  arc  cited  or  noticeil.  The  number  of  pieces 
contained  in  this  list  is  seventy.  These,  and  those 
previously  uamed,  as  belonging  lo  ilie  Apocry¬ 
phal  Testament,  are  all  that  claim  to  give  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Saviour  or  apostles,  or  tiiat  relate  to 
that  sulijcct,  that  existed  during  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years.  Some  of  them,  and  perhaps  the 
larger  number,  were  the  productions  of  honest 
men,  and  contained  what  they  knew,  and  what 
they  had  heard,  and  what  they  believed  respect¬ 
ing  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  the  religion  they 
taught.  Others  were,  doubtless,  the  productions 
of  impostors,  whose  designs  were,  eillier  to  cast 
reproach  upon  the  religion  of  Chri.-ii,  while  wear¬ 
ing  the  garb  of  frieiidshi|),  or  (as  was  probably  the 
case  in  most  instances)  lo  make  money  by  tlieir 
wiiiings,  as  every  thing  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Saviour,  met  with  a  ready  sale,  till  expo.sed 
(if  it  were  an  im|)osture)  by  the  jealous  eye  and 
watcliful  care  of  the  sincere  :uid  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tian. 

.Viid  that  these  pieces  have  any  coimcction  with 
the  genuine  :in  I  canonical  writings  of  the  New 
’I’esiameiit.  more  thin  have  the  wriiing.s  of  many 
•lUodeni  profc.ssors,  wliose  scriliinenfs  are  equally 
absuiil  and  ridiculotis,  we  h.ivit  yet  to  learn. 

That  ib.e  genuine  writings  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  are  not,  as  some  infidels  seem  In  sup- 
Itosc.  to  be  conf'jiiiiiled  with  tlie  Apocryphal  and 
spurious,  may  be  .seen  from  tlie  following  st.ite- 
mcnls  of  Dr.  Ptilcy. 

“  1.  Tlial  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  spuri¬ 
ous  or  apocryphal  iiooks  whatever,  existed  iu  the 
first  century  of  the  Cliristiaii  era,  iu  wiiicli  cen¬ 
tury  all  our  hislotical  books  are  proved  lo  h avc 
been  extant. 

2.  These  apocryphal  writings  were  not  read  in 
the  churches  of  Christians. 

3.  Were  not  admitted  into  their  volume. 

4.  Do  not  appear  in  their  catalogues. 

b.  Were  not  noticed  by  their  adversaries. 
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fi  Wcje  not  I'.lleced  by  (I'rfteicnl  parlies  as  ofjjsinll  make  his  bed  in  hell;’*  that  “saycr  of  j|  for  his  labors  were  probably  very  inefll- 

.  .  t  •  .  _ _ _ I*  Omrk/vt  Vt  tlistanro**  it  ia  tVtot  rriwAa  f^A  T^Atr  »as««lA  !  Aionf_Ksif  ai*  am  It  Wa  Usa  Am1»  *a  *«1l  Ua 


authority  in  their  controversies 


smooth  things”  it  is,  that  gives  the  Rev.  geutle- 


cient— blit  even  if  otherwise,  he  has  only  to  wait  till  he 
gets  to  a  partial  heaven,  where  he  will  be  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  his  converts,  or  he  will  rejoice  at  their  endless 


Were  not  the  subjects  among  them  of  com- 1  man  so  much  uneasiness  and  “  fearful  concern.’ 
inentaries,  versions,  collations,  expositions.  i  Elder  Pepper  is  not  ignorant  that  our  congrega 

Finally,  besides  the  silence  of  three  centuries, '  tions  are  increasing,  and  his  knowledge  on  this  |  ^o  .as  the  will  of  God-for,  1  presume,  he  ha's  no  fear 
or  evidence  within  that  time  of  their  rejection, :  subject  troubles  him ;  as  likewise  I  have  no  doubt,  |  ,j,at  he,  himself,  will  be  miserable  there  to  aU  eternity, 
ilipv  were,  with  a  consent  nearly  universal,  repro- :  do  the  facts  that  have  reached  his  ear  relative  to  .  ,,  .  .  •  •  r..  l 

bated  by  Christian  writers  of  succeeding  ages.”  |i  the  glorious  time  we  had  on  Christmas  eve.  Tliat  !  of  knowing  the  misenes  of  those  he  ha* 

The  reverse  of  these  statements  is  shown  to  be  the  Elder  is  in  trouble,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  j,  endless  perdition  by  his  preaching, 
true  of  the  canonical  hooks.  And  how  this  could  :i  He  feels  greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  flock,  Br.  Boshxli.l’scase,  aoa.ix— Rev.  Mr.  Sprague,  the 

■  author  of  fact  for  UnivcrsalisU,”  asks  Br.  VVhitte- 
j  more  to  open  his  columns,  for  testimony  from  person* 

I  who  were  present  when  Br.  Bushnell  was  sUiick  dumb— 
also  that  of  Miss  Banister  (“tlie  very  pious  Miss  Juliet 
B.”)  iis  regard  to  her  praying  as  stated.  Br.  Whitte- 
more  agrees,  on  condition  that  Zion’s  Herald  shall  Jie 
opened  to  publi.sh  proofs  tliat  Mr.  Balfonr  has  been  slan¬ 
dered  in  that  paper,  and  his  writings  garbled  and  per¬ 
verted — a  course  positively,  refused  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Herald.  I  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Sprague  could  prove  that 
Mr.  Biislinell  lost  bis  voice  at  that  meeting — a  thing  not 


be,  if  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  are  to for  they  are  exposed,  even  “in  the  streets,  to  the 
be'coiifounded,  is  what  infidelity  must  yet  explain.  blighting  shafts  of  [what  he  calls]  infi  lelity !” 

Ill  concluding  these  remarks,  it  may  be  well  to  ;  The  Elder  seems  to  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  i.s, 
remind  the  re.adcr,  that  the  apocryphal  writings  |j  inflated  with  the  windy  notion  that  he  can  control, 
we  have  noticed  and  alluded  to,  are  not  to  be  ■  this  jilace  as  he  pleases.  But  I  will  assure  him, ! 
ranked  among  those  histories  of  the  Saviour,  al- '  he  will  find  himself,  in  the  end,  egregioiisly  mis- 1 
luded  to  bv  Luke.  The  latter  existed  in  the  days taken.  For  there  are  many  here,  who  are  too  j 
of  Luke,  the  former,  not  till  a  long  time  subse- ;  much  enlightened,  and  loo  well  acquainted  with 
queut.  Of  those  which  he  refers  to,  we  have  now  1“  the  my.steries  of  designing  priestcraft,”  to  be  | 
no  tr.ices,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  !  awed,  or  moved  in  the  least,  in  their  religious  feel- 1 
may  have  furnished  materials  for  subsequent  pro-  h  ings  by  the  threatenings  of  Elder  Pepper,  or  the 


<UictiotJS. 

For  tlie  .Kafiazine  ami  Advocate. 
UNIVEUSALI  S.M  IN  FORT  PLAIN. 


machinations  of  any  other  revivalist. 


But  I  must  add  a  few  words  ccucerning  the  but  only  that  it  was  the  first  time — nurthatMiss 

celebration  of  our  Saviour’s  birth  at  our  church. 

The  house,  agreeably  to  notice,  was  decorated  and 
illuminated.  The  trimming  was  light  and  plain, ' 


^  f  .  I  al  *4  A.-A..  ^aaca  »>  iiiuminanru.  j.  iie  iriiniuiiiH  wau  iigiii  ’ami  niain. 

Br.  Grosh-I  take  up  the  S  ‘1“'”;  1,  but  tasteful.  The  motto,  “  O  come  and  let  us 

(lor  such  IS  t  le  one  am  using,)^  i  -  I'worshiji"  placed  over  the  desk,  was  most  beauti- 

'  thing  of  wliat  13  taking  place  in  this  village.  L  df..,,..  i„.i„„,i  .i.„  .  r  .t,:.  _  " 


Banister  would  certify  that  she  prayed  as  stated — but 
j  can  she  prove  that  she  knew  that  Mr.  B.  intended 
preaching  there  before  he  kneto  it  himself  f  If  she  can. 


\iworsh>p:'  placed  over  the  desk,  was  most  beauti-  i'  columns  are  open  to  Mr.  Sprague  and  her  for  the 
thing  ot  wiiat  is  lakiiig  m  d c,j||y  executed.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  of  this  mat-  'i  P^pose;  if  slie  can  not,  then  must  we  believe  that  her 

!.one\Ss7ast  nor  tio  rapprcLii^^^^  efil  to  friends  evinced  much  judgment  and  good  ||  long  season  of  special  prayeris  all  kypocrUical  preUnee ; 


the  cause  of  true  Christianity  will  result  from  it —  ll 
1  refer  to  the  thing  ab.surdly  called  “  a  revival  of  i 
religion 


for  Mrs.  Bushnell  positively  declares  that  Mr.  B.  never 
thought  of  lecturing  there,  until  a  few  hour*  before  tha 


But  the  best  part  of  the  decoration  was  an  over- ^ 

■  ciieiuK.  It  lias  commenced,  or  rather  the  steps  ii audience.  In  this  respect,  the  most  time,  and  that  but  these  few  hours  of  previous  notice 
preparatory  to  a  mad  revival  of  scenes  for  the  ex-  jl  ®^uguine  were  isappomted  but  happily— as  the  ||  given.  Here  Lthe  point  in  which  “  the  very  pious 
hibitions  of  human  folly,  are  now  being  taken.  "“"ff 8|>t>on  wayuuch  larger  than  even  they  an-  jl 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Pepper,  the  Dutch  Reformed  I,  “®'Pated.  being  U,e  large^,  except  one,  that  ever  |; 


I  convened  in  the  house.  The  house  thus  literally  I 


Juliet  B.”jwill  find  her  veracity  called  in  question. 
Br.  L.  Paine  has  removed  to  .Columbus,  Warren 


on  “  the  momentous  subject  oTli  “  crammed  full,”  was  uncomfortable,  and  calcii- ;  county,  Pa.,  where  he  wishes  all  letters  and  paper*  in- 
I  in  Fort  Plain.”  lie  has  come  !l make  the  people  restless.  But  it  pre- i|  tended  for  him,  directed  fur  the  present, 
unless  soinethiiio  ii them  not  from  giving  the  strictest  atten-  ' 
tion,  nor  grave-like  stillness  from  reigning  during 
the  whole  service.  The  occasion  seemed  to  awa- 


COLDS  AND  COUGHS 


It  will  “  live  in  memory,”  ij  of  rbc  healing  art,  in  this  city,  at  the  close  of  hk  lecture 
ij  be  the  subject  of  reflection  and  productive  of  good,  ji  on  Consumption,  (the  incilicieucy  and  unpropriety  ef 
'j  The  choir  performed  their  important,  and  always  i,  the  remedies  commonly  used,  and  the  true  treatment  of 
i  interesting,  part  of  the  service's,  to  the  general  ;|  that  scourge  cf  our  country,)  ga.e  the  following  recipe 
a  miration  of  the  “  happy  throng.”  It  was  a  re- 1|  common  coughs  and  colda.  It  is  published  at  the 
j  freshing  and  happy  time.  And  may  both  speaker ;  ,  ,  ^ 

and  hearers  long  keep  it  in  remembrance.  Espe-  j;  f..  ui _ c.:.i .l . ui:-  nr.,,  .l 

cially  may  they  remember  the  virtues  and  exam-  j 


minister  in  this  village,  has  commenced  delivering  j 
arourse  oflcctiircs  i 
a  revival  of  religion  i 
to  the  awful  conclu.sioii.  that 
be  done  soon,  the  people  will  all  get  to  be  Uni- 

I^his  would  be'^’’ll  ,?eIor"will''aLwer‘ '  “iud  ac^  ii  'thrilliVg“iutVr7s7  in  \he  bo^  .  ^  ^  of  Philadelphia,  atpreseut  deliver- 

cordm.ly,  the  Rev.  treuilemati  has  set  himself  at  entire  audience.  And  I  can  not  believe  it  will ,,  >ng  a  course  of  popular  lert.ues  on  the  various  .ystems 

work  iS  do  that  “  something;"  which,  if  accom- 1'  'ery  soon  be  lorgotten.  - -  - - -  - . -  - - -  ' 

plislied,  will  snatch  this  “  seemingly  doomed 
place”  as  a  “  brand  from  the  burning,”  from  the 
awful  vortex  of  Universalism,  on  which  it  is  close¬ 
ly  verging.  .\  mighty  work,  truly,  fora  man  tliat 
“  can't  do  any  thing,”  and  I  should  think,  rather 
a  liopeless  task, 

I  am  informed  that  the  work  was  begun  last 
Sabbath,  but  no  intelligence  of  it  reached  me  un¬ 
til  last  evening,  when  I  attended.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  preached  and  exhorted,  alternately,  for 
the  space  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  His  ob- 
jecfwns,  “to  point  out  the  evidences  of  a  true  re¬ 
vival  of  religion,  and  the  appointed  and  proper 
means  to  be  used  in  etfecting  it,”  and  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  speedily  bringing  it  about.  But  so 
iar  from  doing  this — excepi,  peihaps,  the  last 
mentioned — he  showed  that  “  tlie  church  was  in 
a  liacksliddcn  slate  ;”  that  “  by  their  conduct  and 
example  they  were  leading  sinners  down  to  hell 
that  unless  they  returned  to  their  fust  estate  “the 
blood  of  sinners  would  be  on  their  hearts  when 
they  should  get  to  heaven;”  that  they  “were  cold, 
prayerless,  lifc-Lss,  dead,  yea,  twice  dead  and 
plucked  up  by  the  mots,”  etc.,  etc,  lie  applied 


be  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  pHblic.  Will  the  new* 

I  pic  M  Him  whose^naU^i^y^ ‘thei  nieuVciJiiimemo- generally  please  copy  it,  and  thus  do  a  service 


rate,  pattern  after  him,  and  grow  wiser,  and  .better, 
tnd  happier.  AflTecfionately  yours, 

H.  B.  Soule. 

Fort  Plain,  December  aO,  1839. 


NEWS  DEPARTMENT. 


to  a/Ilicted  huuiar.ity  T  The  tinctures  may  be  prepared 
by  .cteeping  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  herb*  (and 
roots)  named,  in  strong  brandy,  until  it  is  fully  saturated 
with  their  virtues.  A,  B.  G. 

Dr.  Draper's  Domestic  Pectoral. 


-  .  ,,  .  ,  I  'I’ake  one  quart  of  .in  iiffusion  of  slippery  elm — 

In  rc.suming  my  weekly  gossip,  I  wish  to  not.ee  two  |  (Where  slippery  elm  can  not  be  procured, 

events  not  exactly  new,  but  which  were  not  noticed  in  j;  the'  next  best  mucilage  is.  thai  obtained  by  boil- 
oiir  last  volume  on  account  of  my  attention  being  deeply  jj  ing  flax-seed,  or  dis.solving  gum  arabic.)  Add 
engaged  in  other  matters.  Br.  M.  H.  thnitli,  of  t^alcm,  I  two  large  lemons  sliced,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar 
Mass.,  has  formally  withdrawn  from  the  fellow.:hip  of!,  candy.  Simmer  the  mixture  over  a  fire  for  a 
all  associated  bodies  of  the  denomination,  not  on  account'!  shoft  lime,  strain  it ;  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold, 
of  anv  chanse  of  faith  or  profession,  but  because  (as!|  of  Lobelia  injlata  (common  names, 

hesav's)  he  Is  conscientiously  opposed  to  anv  body’s'!  Indian  tobacco,  or  Eye  briglit)--one  ounce  tme- 
........  f  J-  •  1-  •  !  ture  of  Aang'utrarta  Canm/ewm  (common  names. 

I.,  them  hingiiage  which,  to  say  the  least,  repre- |j  cept  the  .society  of  which  he  is  pa-tor.  Br.  Smith  ha.s|i  Skunk  cnbb.tge)-^ 

sented  his  chuicli  m  an  aw  ul  stale  of  moral  pol-  ,1  several  times  been  brought  before  committees  of  disci- |j  ounces  syrup  of  Arum  triphyllum  (coqi.- 

I'  phnc.As.sociatioiis  and  a  Convention  on  various  charges,  pion  names.  Wake  R,obin.  or  Indian  turnip). 

Dose. — A  'small  wins  glass  full,  several  times 
a  day — and  in  proportion  for  a  child. 

A,  C.  Draper, 


need  as  much  re/ormu<ton  as  any  of  the  sinners  m  j  ..omiai.imons  vote-and  lately  hasi 

this  place;  and  1  hope  he  will  effect  it  in  them,  i  ,  .  i 

‘  ‘  been  censured  by  a  iiiutiial  council  called  to  investigate 


place;  and  I  hope 

though  1  confess  that  my  faith  that  he  will  do  so, 
is  hardly  as  large  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  j 
But  tlie  lethargic  stale  of  the  church  is  only  ! 
of  small  moment.  “  That  moral  pestilence  that  j 
has  lately  come  hero,  whoso  withering  influence  j 
is. rolling  over  the  place  like  a  mighty  ocean;”] 

“  proclaiming  peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no ! 
peace;”  “sowing  pillows  under  sinner’s  arms;”! 

“preaching  lies”— which,  by  the  way,  he  may  be' 

called  upon  to  prove - ;  “  deceiving  the  wick-  mankind.  He  expresses  much  fear  lest  he  may 

*d  by  perverting  the  Sciiptures ;”  “  promising  the  |j  have  led  many  souls  to  endless  perdition  by  preisching 
eianer  he  shall  go  to  heaven,  when  God  says  he  '  Ujiirer<>aJism.  Onr  friends  at  the  East  say  he  ia  in  fear 


charges  against  him.  It  i.s  very  probabki  that  these  j 
events  have  ciiligbicued  bis  conscience  on  this  subject,  | 
and  rendered  it  more  tender  tlian  formerly!  | 

Rev.  Win.  Whiting,  formerly  in  fellowship  with  Uni- 
versalists.  lias  lately  withdrawn  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  Old  Colony  Association,  in  consequence  of  hi.s  con¬ 
version  to  a  faith  in  the  endless  sin  and  misery  of  a  por- 


Br.  Price. — Credit  Richmond  White,  Sherburne, 
and  charge  us.  Send  Union,  (octavo,)  to  Rav.  T.  P, 

{  Cook,  Utic.!,  with  a  bill,  charged  to  Uiia  office. 

I  Br.  Tompkins. — Credit  Mrs.  H.  Gaylord,  MagpoKa, 

I  $2.50  for  current  vol.  Repository,  and  obarge  ut.  Cr. 

I  P.  L.  Moron,  Lima,  O.,  and' diseonfiniM  at  end  of 
I  vol.  Charge  us.  Send  Repository  to  T.  I.  Frasier, 
I  Black  River  P.  O.,  Jefferson  cennty,  nod  credit  him  ^St, 
I  (probably  lakes  at  Watertown,  if  so,  transfer,)  charge 
I  us.  Send  also  .to  Stia*  Pispte,  Rochoater, 
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F*r  the  Mafasine  and  Adrocata. 

ESSAYS  ON  WAR . NO.  VIII. 

BT  REV.  C.  SPEAR. 

“  War  introduces  and  propaj^atcs  opinions  and  prac¬ 
tices,  as  much  against  heaven  as  against  earth ;  It  lays 
our  natures  and  manners  as  waste  as  our  gardens  and 
our  habitations,  and  we  can  as  easily  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  one  as  the  integrity  of  the  other,  under  the  cursed 
jurisdiction  of  drums  and  trumpets.” — Lold  Claren¬ 
don’s  Essavs. 

We  laid  down  as  a  true  position,  in  our  last 
number,  that  war  violates  every  command  in  the 
decalogue.  We  considered  two  precepts,  and  we 
now  pass  to  others. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  War 
acknowledges  no  Sabbath.  Battles  are  fought, 
marches  continued,  fortifications  constructed,  on 
the  Sabbath  as  readily  as  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week.  ■  It  is  the  time  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
for  splendid  reviews.  We  are  aware  that  there 
have  been  soldiers  who  have  regarded  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Washington  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  nearest  place  of  public 
worship,  when  encamped, on  the  field.  There 
have  been  some  distinguished  soldiers  who  have 
'  been  men  of  religious  habits.  Such  was  Col. 
Gaidiner,  who  was  killed  at  Prestob  Pans,  Such, 
probably,  was  the  character  of  many  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  officers,  (Fleetwood,  Harrison,  GofTc, 
Whalley,  and,  peihaps,  Cromwell,)  who  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  great  English  Revolution 
of  1640.  Cromwell' says,  “that  when  he  first 
went  into  engagement,  he  saw  his  men  beaten  on 
every  side  ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  hod  raised 
such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them, 
and  made  consrfcncc  of  what  they  did,  he  was 
always  successful  against  the  enemy.”*  But 
these  arc  rare  instances;  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  exceptions  to  the  general  statement.  But  all 
who  know  any  thing  of  history,  must  be  aware 
that  during  wars,  no  respect  whatever  is  paid  to 
the  Sabbath.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought 
ou  that  sacred  day.  Indeed,  where  the  war-spirit 
prevails,  it  is  found  to  be  almost  impossible  to 
preserve,  in  any  degree  of  vigor,  this  mainspring 
of  God’s  moral  government  over  our  world. 

Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery,  li  is  a  just 
remark  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  re.specl  to  the  milita¬ 
ry  life,  that  “  the  temptations  are  so  many,  that 
it  may  seem  no  inconsiderable  praise  and  felicity 
to  be  free  from  dissolute  vice,  and  to  retain  what 
in  othet  professions,  might  be  regarded  a  medi¬ 
ocrity  of  viitue.”f  We  propose  now  to  give 
two  facts  in  illustration  of  the  present  subject. — 
In  1380,  some  English  troops,  while  wind-bound 
near  Portsmouth,  and  waiting  her  provisions, 
forcibly  carried  o!f  men’s  wives  and  daughters ; 
and  among  other  outrages,  their  commander  went 
to  a  nunnery,  and  demanded  admittance  for  Iiis 
soldiers ;  and  being  refused,  they  entered  by  vio¬ 
lence,  compelled  the  nuns  to  go  with  them,  and 
afterwards  threw  them  into  the  sea  !  When  an 
English  man-of-war  was  accidentally  sunk  near 
Spithead,  she  carried  down  with  her  no  less 
than  six  hundred  lewd  women  ;  and  amidst  the 
fires  of  captured  Magdeburg  and  .Moscow,  were 
heard  the  wild,  despairing  shrieks  of  ravished  mo¬ 
thers  and  daughters.  Such  facts  .speak  volumes ; 
and  we  believe  if  all  the  impurities  of  war  could 
be  collected,  we  slionld  say  it  was  a  Sodom. — 
Such  a  sight  would  astonish  the  most  indifferent, 
and  would,  it  appears  to  the  writer,  wake  up  every 
philanthropist  on  earth  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  slay  the  tide  of  licentiousness  caused  by  war. 

Thou  shall  not  steal.  War,  it  has  been  well  said, 
is  a  system  of  legalized  national  rubbery  ;  the! 
very  same  thing,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  and  under  | 
the  sanction  of  governineni,  for  which  individuals 
are  sent  to  the  prison  or  the  gallows.  To  plun¬ 
der,  burn,  and  destroy  is  the  soldier’s  prul'essed  , 
business.  “  At  Hamburg,”  says  a  writer.  “  40,- 

*  Godwin’s  History  of  ibe  Commonwealth  «*f  England,  B. 
IT.  Chap.  23d 

t  Doddridt^'s  Remarkable  Faaeages  in  the  life  of  Col- 
James  Gardiner.  i 


000  persons  were  driven  from  their  homes  with-  j| 
.out  clothes,  money,  or  provisions,  of  which  their  i| 
enemies  had  despoiled  them.”  “Out  of  a  plen-ji 
tiful  harvest,”  says  a  Saxon  nobleman,  “not  a  j 
grain  is  left.  The  little  that  remained  was  con-  !j 
sumed  in  the  night-fires,  or  was  next  morning,  in  i 
spite  of  tears  and  entreaties,  wantonly  burned  by  i 
the  laughing  fiends.  Not  a  horse,  not  a  cow,  not  | 
a  sheep  is  now  to  be  seen.”  The  French  troops,  |j 
on  their  leturn  from  Moscow,  often  destroyed  ^ 
every  building  for  leagues  together,  and  arouud  | 
Leipsic  nothing  was  spared,  neither  the  ox,  nor 
the  calf  two  days  old,  ueither  the  ewe,  nor  the  lamb 
scarcely  able  to  walk,  neither. the  brood-hen,  nor; 
the  tender  chicken.  Whatever  had  life,  was  | 
slaughtered,  and  even  the  meanest  bedstead  ofj| 
I  the  meanest  beggar  was  carried  off.  Such  is  the  .i 
horrid  spiait  which  actuates  men  when  in  the  j| 
employment  of  soldiers.  Such  a  view  led  one  of; 
our  best  writers  to  remark,  that  “  war  is  a  tein- 1 
porary  repeal  of  all  the  principles  of  virtue.” 

Thou  shall  not  kill.  How  completely  does  war 
trample  on  this  command  of  Heaven  ;  for  it  is  the 
great  business  of  war  to  slay,  plunder  and  destroy. . 
It  has  destroyed  more  lives  than  the  slave-trade, 
than  famine,  pestilence,  or  any  form  of  disease 
that  ever  swept  the  earth.  Take  a  few  instances  : 
At  Eyian  50,000 

At  Borodino  80,000  i 

At  Arbeia  300,000 

By  Julius  Ctesar,  in  one  engagement  400,000 
By  Xerxes,  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  5,000,000 
By  Jengiskhan  in  Herat  1,760,000 

Dy  Alexander  3,000,000 

By  Bonaparte,  reckoning  the  loss  ou 

both  sides.  6,000,000 

By  the  Saraceni  60,000,000 

By  the  Crusaders  40,000,000 

Finally,  Dick,  in  one  of  his  works,  has  estima¬ 
ted  that  war  has  destroyed  as  many  lives  as  would 
fill  eighteen  woilds  like  our  own!!*  Brenke 
says,  that  the  world  has  been  depopulated  seventy 
times  by  war  ! !  So  we  might  go  on,  and  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  command  on  which  we 
are  now  commenting,  js  violated  ;  but  we  forbear, 
for  there  would  be  no  end  to  our  labor. 

We  conclude  this  number  by  observing  that  it 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  in  the  present  age, 
which  boasts  of  its  improvement  in  science,  in 
civilization,  and  in  religion,  neither  reason, 
nor  benevolence,  nor  Christianity,  has  yet  availed 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  destroying  armies,  and 
to  set  a  mark  of  ignominy  on  those  “  who  delight 


For  the  Ma^aziue  und  Advocate. 

NOTES  ON  THE  RESURRECTION . NO.  II. 

BV  A  RURAL  EVANGELIST. 

“  For  llie  Sadducees  soy  that  there  is  no  resurrection, 
neither  angel,  nor  spirit;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both.” 

Acts  xxiii .-  8. 

I  From  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  { 

I  particularly  the  one  which  we  have  placed  at  the; 

I  liead  of  this  article,  it  is  evident  that,  at  the  time  j 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  sect  of  the  Jews  called  Sadducces,  dc-  j 
nied  that  there  was  any  resurrection;  while  the; 
Pharisees,  as  probably  also  many  of  the  non-pro-' 
fe.ssing  multitude,  admitted  that  llicre  was.  And 
niosi  readers  of  the  Bililc  seem  not  to  be  aware  j 
that  the  Pharisees  and  llieirtulherctiis  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Christian  resurrection.  .A  few  quota-  !* 
tions,  however,  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  ; 
convince  anyone  that  the  rcsuricction  held  by  ■ 
the  Pharisees,  and  by  at  least  some  of  “  the  tom-  i, 
inon  people,”  wasquite  different  from  tliattaught 
by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  Thus  in  Luke  ix  :  Ij 
li),  it  is  related  that  upon  his  asking  his  disciples  l| 
who  “  the  people”  said  he  was,  they  replied,  i 
“John  the  Baptist;  but  some  say,  Elias;  and  || 
others  say,  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  is  risen  j 
again.'’’  In  the  same  chapter,  verses  7  and  8,  we  : 
are  told  that  “Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  of  alli' 
that  was  done  by  him  :  and  he  was  perplexed,  be- !' 


cause  that  it  was  said  of  some,  that  John  was  ri¬ 
sen  from  the  dead  ;  and  of  some,  that  Elias  had 
appeared  ;  and  of  others,  that  one  of  the  old  pro¬ 
phets  was  risen  again."  See,  also.  Malt,  xiv  :  1, 
2,  and  Mark  vi:  14,  16— ‘from  which  we  leam 
that  Herod  also  said  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  John 
the  Baptist  who  had  risen,  etc.  Here  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  supposed  rising  again,  oi  rising 
from  the  dead,  was  believed  to  be  to  a  stale  of 
mortality  on  the  earth,  which  we  presume  no  one 
now  supposes  to  be  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Josephus  tells  us  that  the  Pharisees  of  his  time, 
believed  that  “the  souls  of  good  men  only  are 
reinoved  into  other  bodies.”  Sec  Jewish  War,  B. 
11,  chap,  viii,  sec.  14.  From  whence  it  is  clear 
that,  in  Josephus’  day,  the  Pharisees’  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  was  equivalent,  so  far  as  it  went, 
to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  souls.  In  our  Saviour's  day,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  been  thought,  by  some  of  the 
Jews,  to  have  been  at  least  possible  that  the  soul 
of  a  bad  man  might  pass  into  another  body;  and 
that  in  such  case  the  soul  would  be  punished  in 
its  new  tabernacle  with  some  bodily  calamity  or 
defect;  as  when  Christ’s  disciples  inquired  of 
him  respecting  a  blind  man,  John  ix  ;  2,  “  Mas¬ 
ter,  who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he 
was  bom  blind  ?”  as  much  as  to  ask  whether  he 
was  born  blind  as  a  punishment  to  him  for  sins 
committed  in  a  previous  body,  or  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  to  his  parents  for  their  sins.  See  also  34th 
verse,  same  chapter,  where  we  learn  that  the 
Pharisees,  unable  to  refute  this  man’s  arguments 
in  favor  of  Christ  as  one  sent  from  God,  seeing 
that  he  had  bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  sight, 
vented  their  spite  against  him  not  only  by  casting 
him  out  of  the  synagogue,  but  by  reproaching 
him  thus  :  “  Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins,* 
and  dost  thou  teach  us?”  This  case  also  throws 
some  light  respecting  the  opinion  then  prevalent 
ns  to  the  manner  of  such  resurrections;  since  it 
was  evidently  supposed  that  the  pre-existent  soul 
of  the  blind  man  was  born  with  him.  But  this 
passing  of  the  soul  before  birth,  th  lugh  it  was 
probably  thought  the  most  common  period  of  its 
transmigration,  was  certainly  not  considered  the 
only  one.  Thus  when  the  people  accounted  for 
the  teachings  and  miracles  of  Jesus,  that  in  him 
was  exemplified  the  resurrection  of  one  of  the 
old  prophets,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  supposed 
that  whose  soul  soever  he  possessed,  it  had  in¬ 
habited  his  body  from  the  first.  But  when  it  was 
said  by  some  that  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  pul 
to  death  but  a  few  months  before,  had  arisen 
from  the  dead,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  the  person 
jof  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  would  seem  that.  What¬ 
ever  the  Rabbins  had,  it  was  actually  believed  by 
some  of  “  the  people,”  and  by  Herod  also,  that 
the  soul  of  a  dead  man  could  enter  the  body  of  an 
adult,  and  could  either  dispossess  such  soul  of 
its  habitation,  or  else  hold  it  in  complete  subjec¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  make  the  man,  thereafteir,  to  be,  or 
to  appear  to  be,  not  the  individual  he  had  been, 

1  but  that  one  whose  soul  had  taken  possession  of 
I  his  body.'!' 

[  .So,  also,  when  the  Saddiicees  attempted  to 
confound  the  Saviour,  by  demanding  of  him  re¬ 
specting  a  deceased  woman  whom  they  represent¬ 
ed  as  having  been  seven  limes  widowed,  wliose 
wife  she  should  be  in  the  resurrection,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  supposed  force  of  t’ne  objoction 
embodied  in  their  question,  lay  mainly  in  the 

*Crilir3iir  the  more  liberal  stamp,  say,  that  tlie  phrase 
“  horn  ill  .sins,’’  is  a  proverbial  expression,  anil  meant  merely 
this,  that  tlie  individual  was  very  sinful.  The  connection, 
however,  le.ads  me  to  conclude,  that  the  idea  intended  to  he 
convoyed,  is  specitically  this,  that  the  sins  of  a  former  life 
were  allached  to  him  at  his  birth.  But  grantins  the  expres¬ 
sion  to  be  proverbial,  1  would  still  sutreest,  for  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  tlie  learned,  whether  the  proverb  did  not  oricinaie 
from  the  notion,  that  sins  committed  in  a  previous  body 
sometimes  accompanied  the  infant  into  the  world. 

t  Permit  me  here  to  suggest  an  idea  which  may  be  new. 
Was  not  the  resurrection,  as  believed  in  by  many  of  the 
Jews  in  our  Saviour’s  day,  closely  allied,  in  some  instances, 
to  the  doctrine  then  prevalent,  of  possession  by  andean 
spirits  ? 
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UTICA,  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1840. 

PROPHETIC.  EXPERIENCE, 

The  morning  was  clear  and  beautifal,  and  I  had 
opened  my  eyes  joyfully  upon  its  first  dim  pencilling! 


ground  assumed  by  them,  that  when  the  parties  ||  iug  love.  Few  things  tend  more  to  harden  the 
came  to  be  raised,  they  would  not  only  live  in  ,  mind,  and  disparage  scriptural  piety,  whose  ways 
this  world,  and  retain  all  their  former  attachments,  I  are  pleasantness,  and  whose  delightful  paths 
but  be  of  at  least  marriageable  age  from  the  first;  |  abound  with  peace.  Instead  of  beholding  Deity 
in  which  case  it  might  truly  be  difficult  to  decide;;  as  represented  in  his  holy  Word,  the  despairing 
to  whom  the  woman  of  right  belonged.  If  I  am;:  sinner  forms  a  gloomy  picture  from  an  image  in 

right  in  this,  then  it  is  probable  from  this  pa.ssage,  li  his  own  desponding  and  uneasy  mind  !  Not  as  - — - .  - - 

that  some  of  the  Jews  actually  believed  as  1  enp-  j  the  God  of  love,  whose  mercies  are  over  all  his  PROPHETIC  EXPERIENCE 
pose  the  Sadducees  to  have  assumed  that  Christ  jj  works  ;  who  delightetb  not  .in  the  death  of  a  siu-  rpu  ■ 

did.  Bui  of  tliis  I  am  by  no  means  tenacious,  m  ner;  but  an  ideal  monster,  compounded  of  wrath,  morning  was  clear  and  beautiful,  and  I  had 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe,  much  ;  fury,  maiigniU  and  cruelty ;  somewhat  resembliug  ;  opened  my  eyes  joyfully  upon  its  first  dim  pencilling! 
less  to  attempt  proving,  ihat  neither  our  Lord  |j  the  terrible  Thor  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  My  '  in  the  east,  gazed  with  rapture,  for  a  few  moments,  on 

nor  his  apostles  cither  taught  or  countenanced  mother  continued  in  this  state  for  several  mouths, '  the  gracefully  retiring  shadows  of  night  which  had  so 

such  a  resurrection,  as  being  the  final  destiny  of  wresting  the  Scriptures  to  her  own  misery,  and  ,  lately  mantled  a  thousand  spirits  with  slumbering  for- 
our  race,  or  any  part  of  them.  But  as  we  have  ji  desperately  skilful  in  collecting  every  passage  in  !  getfulness,  and  then  sallied  forth  for  a  day’s  ioumev  — 
spoken  of  Elias,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  some  few  ,  the  sacred  book,  against  whomsoever  levelled,  and  j  j  ^ad  a  destiny  before  me  that  day,  which  called  me  to 

remarks  tenrling  to  illustrate  those  passages  which;!  aiming  them  against  her  own  breast.  Hence  our  .  me  lo 

[peak  of  his  coming,  especially  as  fulfilled  in  the  |!  Lord’s  unpardonable  sin,  St.  Paul’s  fearful  fall-  i  crowned  eminence,  though  it  seemed  not  to 

person  or  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist. —  j  ing  away,  St.  John’s  sin  unto  death,  were  as  fuel '  Iwasra- 

From  a  promise  recorded  in  the  last  two  verses  of  jl  to  the  flame  that  burned  within.  Mercy  appear- 1  ^®^  ^"®  pl®®s®d  and  voluntary  servant,  than  the  child 
the  Old  Testament,  which  let  the  reader  consult,  j|  ed  to  be  clean  gone,  and  all  light  vanished,  save  i  necessity.  In  that  destiny  were  concealed  many  a 
the  Jew.s  had  imbibed  the  idea  that  Elijah  (whose  ■;  what  served  to  show  the  horror  of  her  situation.  |  dark  and  fearful  step,  but  I  saw  them  not;  and  ifl  had 
name  is  spelled  Elias  in  Greek)  would  come  upon  ||  I  have  known  her  to  dash  the  Bible  on  the  floor,  1  seen,  I  should  almost  have  ventured,  for  the  sake  of  the 
earth,  ami  ‘  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the ;  and  in  an  agony  bordering  upon  phrenzy,  ex- I  bliss  which  beckoned  me  onward  at  the  commencement, 
children,  and”  vice  versa,  before  the  advent  of  j  claim,  ‘I  am  lost,  I  am  lost  forever,  lost!  lost!  \  The  air  was  fragrant  with  the  balmy  and  untainted 
their  expected  Messiah,  or  Christ.  Hence  when  |  lost  !’  ’  To  such  a  state  of  misery  was  this  !  breath  of  the  hills,  and  the  mellow  yet  rapidly  deepening 

the  Baptist  appeared,  we  are  told,  John  i .  19-21,  1  poor  woman  brought  by  a  belief  in  the  false  and  _ _  j  ir  .L  \  ® 

that  “  the  Jews  sent  priests  and  Levites  from  Je-  {  pernicious  system  of  Partialism.  And  think,  for  1  ,  ^  j  ^  *  e  over  e  y,  told  that 

rusalem  to  ask  him,  ‘  Who  art  thou?’  ”  and  that  ^  one  moment,  too,  of  the  distress  of  mind  endured  1  *  ®  successive  mj  nnintemipted  order  of  nature’s  laws, 
when  he  li..(l  “  confessed  ‘  I  am  not  the  Christ,’  ”  j  by  Mr.  Marsden  himself,  in  view  of  his  mother’s  '  “®“”*  bnrstof  radiant  power,  which  dawn- 

they  asked  him  “wh^tthen?  Art  thou  Elias?”  I  deplorable  condition.  Says  he,  “No  one  can  I  ®‘^  “P®”  ^®  hght  up  the 

and  his  reply  was,  “  1  am  not.”  And  yet,  accord-  conceive  the  distress  of  mind  1  endured  on  her'  earth  in  its  accustomed  glory. 

ing  to  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  Jesus  taught  account.  1  well  remember  many  of  her  words,  i  But  as  yet,  though  the  feathered  tribes  had  begun 
that  John  was  Elias.  ,  .  .  .  speai's  piercing  my  very  ;  their  dance  upon  the  slender  boughs,  they  had  not  liffed 

The  apparent  contradiction  which  these  two  heart.  I  would  have  given  the  whole  universe  to  ,heir  pretty  voices,  to  rival  the  sun  of  his  first  thanks- 
staiemeiits  present,  will  disappearif  we  duly  cun-  have  calmed  the  agitations  of  her  troubled  bieast. ,  ^ 

sider  two  circumstances :  She  spent  whole  nights  in  walking  the  house,  ...  j  u  - 

1.  It  w.is  projihesied  to  Zacharias,  respecting  j  wringing  her  hands,  stamping  with  her  feet,  and  }  her  niatm  lay  to  the  God  of  nature;  but 


prophet”  should  do.  'See  Luke  i:  17.  i  ed  beyone  measure,  on  account  of  the  melancholy  1  until  the  golden  sun  beams,  and  the  forest  melody 

2.  When  we  read  of  the  pnests  and  LevitC8|  and  horrible  state  of  my  mother’s  mind.  The  |j  should  descend  to  earth  in  kindred  fellowship,  and  go 


going  to  ask  John  who  he  was,  we  are  particu-  impressions  then  made  upon  my  imagination,  j  .u  • 

larly  informed  that  his  questioners  were  Phari-]  will  never  be  wholly  erased  ”  ^  ^  Zliot  w«rl  frif-Plv  ^ 

^  •  s  I  !  1  .1  I  *  •  r  _  .  .  cipations.  wore  precisely  such  as  an  innocent  and  inex* 


seeSi  who,  as  we  have  seen,  held  the  doctrine  ofj|  Such  are  the  effects  which  a  belief  in  theGod- 


transmigration.  dishonoring,  soul-harrassiug  system  of  Partial-  P«"®"®®«  »>«»'•»  would  expect,  to  make  a  heaven  of  hi. 

Hence,  then,  when  John  being  Elias,  he  ism  produces  upon  the  human  mind.  Such  arc  earthly  pilgrimage.  Brightness  and  peace  were  aronnd 

merely  denied  that  the  sohI  of  Elijah  the  Tisli-  ijje  hopes,  the  joys  and  the  consolations  which  ®’®’  ^  enjoyed  them  as  if  in  sympathy  with  every 

bile  inhabited  his  body.  But  when  Jesus  pro-,  affords  its  believers.  Ob,  that  the  sons  and!  thing  I  saw.  No  shadow  of  doubt  hgd  as  yet  crossed 

iiouncc'l  him  to  be  Elias,  he  meant  that  he  was  j  daughters  of  our  r,ace  would  look  upon  God,  and  my  path,  and  I  knew  not  what  it  was.  Indeed,  I  was 

so  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  by  manifesting  the  spi-  view  him  as  he  really  is,  the  chief  among  ten  thou-  happy.  As  if  youthfulness  had  not  yet  thrown  off  its 
rit  and  power  of  that  prophet,  as  if  it  had  been  sands,  and  the  one  altogether  lovely.  Forsake,  shield  ot  intnitive  confidence,  I  thought  of  nothin*  but 
predicted  ihat  he  should  re.scmble  Elias,  in  the  q  yg  children  of  error,  the  turbid  and  deadly  the  prospect  immediately  before  me,  nor  dreamed  that 
moral  qualiiies  of  his  mind,  the  natural  boldness  j  streams  of  Partialism,  and  come  and  drink  of  the  -.t  ^as  possible  for  a  day  so  brilliantly  began,  to  harbor 
of  his  manner,  and  the  efficiency  of  his  labors  as  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life.  Come,  taste  and  r  i  .u 

a  reformer.  He  teas  Elias  in  the  sense  intended  see  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  W.  R.  o® 't®  bosom  dark  reverses  and  fearful  threatenings. 

in  Malachi ;  but  he  was  7iot  Elias  in  the  sense  in  Utica,  December,  1839.  to  be,  for  a  short  distance,  along  a  broad 

which  many  of  tlie  Jews,  and  e.‘*pecially  the  -  and  beautiful  valley  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  range 

Pharisees,  then  understooil  that  prediction. —  For  the  Magazine  and  Advocste  of  mountains  whose  brows,  through  the  distance,  seem- 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  i  paul  a  UNIVERSALIST,  OUR  F.NEMIES  themselves  ed  to  smile  upon  the  brook  which  rippled  almost  noise- 
observe  that  the  evangelist,  when  he  tells  of  their  j  being  judges.  lessly  at  my  feet;  and  then  my  duty  led  me  up  the 

questioning  John,  lakes  pains  to  add,  wliat  may  j  Riding  on  the  Grand  Erie  canal,  there  happen- !  mountain  path  to  its  summit  on  the  east.  This  short 

ha  ve  oflenliines  been  deemed  a  frivolous  remark,  |  the  cabin,  a  number  of  persons  earnestly  i  distance  was  accomplished  unconsciously,  and  I  passed 

*'  M  ^  ^ ■  engaged  in  conversing  on  the  Christian  religion.  i  the  road  unheeded,  which  should  have  taken  mo  from 

i^cs.  John  i:  21.  And  how  CHrcfnl,  also  was,  conversation,  our  attention  , he  quiet  seclusion  of  the  valley;  to  the  nigged  moun- 

’’lai!  wh^  t^^y^lnessftke^  ,i„\eenery.  But  then  I  haJ’no,  I  thS  Z 

;  me  -^  this  .sE.ms  which  was  lor  to  One  ohsyved  that  “  m  him  dwell  and  enjoyed 

Znsn'oL,mi)  pdnessf  the  God-head  bodiy,  ^  nod  “it  pleased  enough  of  the  quiet  and  the  solitnde-I  mean  thLoli- 

,  .  i!  the  Father  that  in  him  should  a«/M?nc5s  rfit’cZ/.”  .  ucaii  me  sun 

■  jl  “  7’/irtZ  is  writing,”  exclaimed  a  man  of  Dide  of  the  happy  heart  which  le  constaiuly  drinking  in 

For  tlicMsgazinoan.!  Advocate.  ||  ^  haiis— “  t/iflZ  is  not  diviue  inspiration;  for'  new  pleasures,  without  time  to  greet  the  passer  by  with 

TENDENCY  OF  REl.lGlou.s  ERROR.  'j  Paul  was  not  divinely  inspired.”  “Why  not,  j  offi®*"  ffi®®  ®j®y^®*  ®®’'*®~t®  wish  for  a  change  of  pur- 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Marsden,  a  Partialist  clergy- 1;  Sir  /”  “  Because  in  principle  he  was  a  Univer-  j  suits.  Emulation  would  have  pointed  to  llie  rough  and 

man  of  some  considerable  talent,  thus  fcelincly 'j  saZisZ,”  was  the  reply.  Thus  it  was,  that  he  re- ^  toilsome  way  up  to  the  loffy  eminence,  but  curiosity 
speaks,  in  his  very  interesting  memoirs  of  himself 'ijected  the  counsel  of  God,  that  he  might  hold  to  whispered  that  I  had  many  wonders  yet  to  see  ere  I 
of  the  effects  wliich  despair,  occasioned  by  false  the  tradition  of  men.  But  grey  hairs  are  lionora-  j!  reached  the  side  path,  and  I  passed,  without  observing 
and  erroneous  views  of  our  lieavenly  Father’s  ble— and  the  judgment  of  jhe  aged  should  be  re-||jj  Anibitioii  said  that  the  base  of  Wisdom’s  temple 
character,  producc.s  upon  the  huuian  nund.  “Dc-  '  spected  :  and  the  old  gentleman  was  light  in  this,  J 

spai.,”  says  Mr.  Marden,  “  is  the  most  dcpiora- that  Paul  was  in  principle  «  ^^o  ;  ^  j  journey  easier  ovei 

ble  mental  malady  in  the  worlil.  It  filUihe  conn-  i  enn  consistently  conclude  otherwise,  alter  having  ;  ,  ,  .  ,  »  j  /  •  ^ 

tenance  with  gloom,  and  the  heart  with  corroding  !  cautiously  examined  his  epistles?  And  now,  1  ^  P**“**»  ”P  could 

melancholy  ;  it  perverts  the  divine  goodness ;  casts  jj  kind  reader,  for  this  same  reason — i.  e.,  that  the  ;  1  leave  my  deep  and  quiet  pathway  ?  Every  step  that 
into  shade  all  the  precious  promises,  and  draws  a  i|  triumphant  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  was— I  am  a  j  I  look  opened  new  scenes  before  me,  and  added  to  my 
dark  veil  over  the  resplendent  glories  of  redeem-  i'  Universahst.  What  art  thou?  Ira  W.  Field  1  profession,  new  hopes  and  brighter  anticipations;  and 


I  took  opened  new  scenes  before  me,  and  added  to  my 
profession,  new  hopes  and  brighter  anticipations ;  and 
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every  countenance  which  I  met,  seemed  to  wear  the  || 
same  smile  of  joy  and  contentment  which  I  expected  *| 
would  ever  gild  my  own.  I  confess  that  occasionally, 
amid  the  evidences  of  self-contentniont  that  I  saw,  I  j 
discovered  an  eye  turned  upon  me  with  an  anxiety  that  ; 
seemed  to  say,  “  Young  man,  thy  hopes  are  too  high  to 
be  realized and  the  expression  of  tlie  lip  was,  that  ex¬ 
perience  might  be  more  profitable  than  maxims.  But  ' 
the  snn  rose  from  behind  his  craggy  shield,  and  sent  his 
scorcliing  glance  over  mountain  and  glen,  forest  and  ; 
lake,  and  I  forget  the  waining  of  the  eye.  The  birds  J 
sang  gaily  from  their  woody  bowers,  and  I  forgot  the 
expression  of  the  lip.  I  thought  that  those  I  met  were  i 
happy,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  too.  ;! 

Thus  passed  hours  away.  Thus  I  wandered  slowly  j 
and  carelessly  along,  regardless  of  all  but  the  rapture 
which  dwelt  upon  each  passing  moment,  until  1  caught 
a  glance  at  my  sliadow  pointing  to  the  sun  above  me,  | 
careering  in  his  inid-day  splendor.  I  had  hitherto  i 
thought  nothing  of  my  progress  uidess  it  was  to  won- ! 
der  what  I  should  do  if  I  reached  the  end  of  iny  journey  I 
too  soon;  or  of  iny  purpose  in  jouineying,  unless  it! 
was  to  wonder  why  any  purpo.se  was  needed  ;  but  now  i 
as  I  gazed  upon  the  king  of  day,  I  began  to  think  I 
had  other  duties  to  perform  besides  that  of  dreaming ! 
away  my  time,  in  vain  imaginings  that  the  sunlight  { 
would  ever  be  as  bright  and  unclouded,  the  flowers  as  ' 
fragrant,  and  the  streamlet  a.s  clear  as  now.  I  must  i| 
leave  these  enjoyments  for  others  in  a  loftier  range  ji 
of  action  and  of  thought.  The  sun  had  already  mea- 1| 
sured  his  pathway  up  to  the  zenith  chamber,  and  now 
.seemed  to  be  rejoiciiig  in  the  iutensoness  of  his  rays,  j! 
that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  power,  but  my'  i; 
journey — I  had  hut  just  begun  it!  I  ha'J  yet  to  clunh  j, 
the  auininit  of  the  mountain  brow,  from  whence  I ;; 
could  look  down  upon  the  gathering  shadows  of  the'j 
valley  below,  while  the  light  of  the  sun  shined  around  J 
me,  and  I  could  view  the  smile  of  his  parting  rays — else  | 
wo  would  betide  me.  |j 

Such  was  my  condition  and  such  the  thoughts  that  {j 
now  hurried  my  footsteps  as  I  turned  towards  the  foot  ■! 
of  the  mountain.  Although  iu  scenery  had  now  lostlj 
the  few  charms  which  were  at  first  presented  to  my  j 
view,  yet  I  hastened  toward  it  the  mote  eagerly  because 
the  scenes  which  I  now  left,  seemed  like  enticements 
calculated  to  cheat  me  into  an  abandoniuent  of  my  new 
pursuit.  I  felt,  too,  a  conviction  of  guilt  which  I  had  | 
never  felt  before.  I  had  never  run  the  giddy  maze  of  j 
pleasure  so  far  till  now,  and  in  this  instance  I  shunned  j 
the  more  laborious  path,  and  forgot  that  “  the  night ! 
cometh  w  lien  no  man  can  work.”  But  I  suflered  | 
keenly  for  my  neglect,  and  was  doomed  to  sufier  stil| ' 
more.  I  learned,  also,  to  expect  what  I  was  now  re- 1 
ceiving,  the  certain  punishments  of  my  acts.  I  found,  j 
too,  that  after  having  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  ease,  j 
and  of  quiet  and  dazzling  pleasures,  I  was  not  prepar-  j 
ed  to  enjoy  the  sterner  scenery  which  I  must  surmeunt 
ere  t  could  rest  from  my  journey,  and  had  hut  little 
strength  to  meet  the  struggles  before  me.  Still  the 
decree  that  impelled  me  onward  could  not  be  loosed) 
and  I  toiled  up  the  mountain  a.scenl  with  slow  motion  ! 
and  a  heavy  heart.  1 

At  length,  having  progressed  far  enough  to  afford  a  ^ 
consideiable  prospect  of  the  route  I  had  traversed,  I 
paused  and  turned  around  to  enjoy  a  moment’s  relief  in  j 
contemplating  the  flowery  pathway  I  had  left.  While 
gazing  upon  the  extended  v.allcy— retracing  ray  foot-  j 
steps  to  where  I  first  hounded  forth  to  inhale  the  fresh  , 
morning  breeze,  and  wondering  why  a  route  which  af¬ 
forded  so  much  pleasure  at  first,  shouhl  subject  inc  to 
■ocli  inconvenience  when  prolonged  beyond  the  pre¬ 
scribed  limits — I  cast  my  eyes  toward  the  western  hori. 
zon,  and  beheld  a  small,  yet  dark  and  threatening  cloud,  j 
which  seemed  like  some  dreaded  storm-prophet,  just  ad¬ 
vancing  from  his  secret  hiding  place  that  he  might  warn  . 
man  to  prepare  for  a  trial  of  strength.  My  heart  sick  I 
ened  within  me !  I  looked  npward  and  saw  many  a 


weary  step  yet  to  be  accomplished  ere  I  could  find 
shelter.  I  looked  down,  and  a  gloom  crept  over  me  like 
the  gathering  gloom  on  the  valley  beneath  me.  I  look¬ 
ed  toward  the  cloud,  but  its  mantling  blackness  hung 
not  stationary  over  the  hill  top;  it  spread  with  a  rapidi¬ 
ty  which  told  how  soon  I  must  encounter  the  fury  of 
the  storm.  O,  what  would  1  have  given — I  who  had 
never  dreamed  of  future  struggles,  who  had  never 
thonglit  till  then,  that  I  should  see  ought  but  a  clear  sky 
above  me — what  would  I  have  given  that  moment  for 
some  friendly  shelter  where  I  could  rest  free  from  the 
painful  anticipations  which  distracted  me.  I  was  np- 
proaching  one,  but  1  saw  it  not,  and  my  miiriniirings 
satisfied  me  not.  I  felt  that  I  mnst  run  tlie  race  set  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  my  impatient  heart  urged  me  faster  than 


I  the  retiring  mass  of  clouds,  and  smiled  the  assurance  to 
I  earth  that  her  discord  could  not  itnpcde  his  progress,  or 
I  her  storms  extinguish  his  rays. 

\  “  Young  man,”  said  my  guide,  “  in  this  day’s  events 

I  read  the  history  of  human  life.  Study  it,  and  never 

I  forget  it.  And  above  all  remember  pei severance. _ 

I  Tarry  not  in  all  the  plain,  hut  (ly  to  that  mo iinraiii  which 
!  was  once  a  small  stone  cut  out  witiioiit  linmls;  and  if 
\  you  do  so,  though  you  may  meet  with  sorrow,  the  siiir 
I  set  of  your  existence  shall  be  as  bright  and  a.s  beautiful, 

'  and  as  triumphant  as  yonder  parting  ravs.” 

1  ■  A.  li.  B. 


II  O  W  T  O  GAIN  R  E  S  T  K  C  T  .  . 
The  corrupting  inlliieuce  of  .some  wily  opposers  of 
my  weary  feet  could  carry  me.  Onward  I  ran,  and  on  ,  the  restitution,  ai^ed  by  tho  evil  examples  of  popularity 

■  ’  ■  .  '  seekers,  has  made  shipwreck  of  the  licnesfy  of  not  a  few 

young  persons  of  both  sexes  on  their  fiist  entrance  into 
life — especially  if  that  eniraiice  has  been  made  in  a 


came  the  storm ;  deeper  grew  the  agitation  of  my  mind, 
and  deeper  the  shadow  beneath,  and  broader  the  storm- 
cloud  above  me.  The  thuiider-boom  awoke  the  long 
slumbering  echo  of  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  light¬ 
ning  poured  its  liquid  light  around  me.  The  waters  of 
mid-air  were  loosed  from  their  durance,  and  came  down 
to  earth  iu  torrents,  the  brooks  received  the  tribute  of 
the  clouds  and  filled  their  hanks,  and  then  rushed  down 
the  jagged  precipices  with  the  deep,  harsh  muttering  of 
the  angry  elements. 


Notwitlistandiiig  the  bufietings  of  tlie  storm  I  rcach- 


1  strange  place,  where  the  doctrino  of  Universali.sm  has 
j  but  few  open  advocates,  compared  vviili  the  mass  of  op- 
^  posers.  Tlie  desire  to  plea.se  oiir  friends— to  succeed 
j  in  busiiic.ss — to  win  theapprohaliou  of  those  with  whom 
I  we  principally  associate — and  an  innate  modesty 
amoiintingalinost  to  bashfuhie.s.s,  which  Innd.sus  to  shrink 
I  from  standing  forth  promiueiitly  in  oppoi'ition  to  the 
reputedly  great  or  learned,  or  to  the  multitude  around 


cd  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  I  was  near  the  end  'i  these  feel.iigs  are  very  strong  in  the  ho.soms  of 

of  my  journey,  and  of  my  present  troubles.  I  saw  he-  i  young  and  the  amiable,  and  e.-pocially  of  young  fe- 
fore  mean  aged  man  bidding  defiance  to  the  storm  with  a  [j _  fl'Cir  unsuspecting  inind.s,  unu.sed  to  look 
calmness  and  an  energy  which  showed  thut  he  had  eii-  i  **^^1*'^ events  pa.ssiiig  aiound  them,  are  loo  often 
counteredsnchsceiies  before.  He  approached  me,  and.  i'  Persuaded  to  judge  according  to  appearances,  and  ate 
wiih  kind  words  .soothed  my  feelings,  and  bade  me  trust  l!  T,''""!  ""  /‘=>i?ious  snbjects-to 


;  .smile  on,  and  encourage  tlicir  di.diomM.ty  iu  religion. 
Who  has  not  witnessed  such  derelictions  from  an 


seemingly  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  those  around 
”  measures  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  hi.s  hand.”  His  '!  niultitiule-aml  to  believe  that  tim 

words  encouraged  me,  and  though  the  storm  still  raged  ”  respect  on  yi  ouig  so  are  sincere  andthat 

in  all  its  fury,  I  felt  that  it  could  not  drown  the  voice  of  "''7  ««« king  in  llm  popu- 

frieiidship.  Following,  theiefore,  my  kind  guide,  I  was  >7  'vho 

conducted  to  the  entrance  of  what  appeared  to  he  a  large  I 
and  substantial  mansion.  Pointing  to  the  open  gatc'i' 
way,  my  guide  invited  me  to  enter,  and  exclaimed  as  I  i  prole.ssion  of  an  unpopular  crccd-especially  in 

did  80,  “  There  shall  be  a  tabernacle,  for  a  shadow  iu  I, >«ore  especially  still,  in 
the  day  time  from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  ]!  "’I’®’' •■'^road  to  a  popular  hoarding 

and  for  a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain.”  school  or  female  Academy  ?  I  will  not  stop  fornially.U) 

w,  ,  ,  r  u  •  .1  <•  1  I  refute  the  errors  of  judgment  which  have  thus  led  them 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  war  of  cle- 1|  .  i  i,  , 

-.1  ,  1C  c  1C  ,1  •  -.  i  *0  g>''''®P  “  .shadow,  and  lose  the  siibslancc— nor  oc- 

inents  without,  myself  treed  from  their  pitiless  lagiiigs.  °  ‘  .  .  ,  .  , 

I  c.i  I  ,1  Icupy  time  in  proving  by  strict  arguments,  or  numerous 

I  l.ad  time  now  to  think  of  those,  who  were  struggling*:  c  .  i  »  i  i  c  i  i  c  i  • 


hard,  as  I  recently  did,  against  fearful  obstac  es,  and  n  •.  i  i  v  ..  ,  r 

,  , .  •  ,  *  •  •  c  c  •  .  gi'e  It  no  harsher  name),  on  tho  part  of  our  young 

looking  anxiously  yet  ill  vain  for  some  friend  y  she  ter.  c  •  i  »  .  i  i  j-  i  c  ,  ,  . 

*  11  HI  .1  ..1  u  I  ij  1  r  I  IJut  by  a  supposed  dialogue,  founded  on  and 

And  had  I  known  that  there  were  such,  I  would  e  adlv  '  i  •  i  i  f  . 

,  c  ,1  c  .u  -J  j  j  c  "  „ ;  embracing  a  real  occurrence  which  occurred  sometime 


i  llicts,  the  tendency  and  final  result  of  this  tccakness  (to 


I  have  gone  forth  for  ihesi  as  my  guide  did  for  me.  But 
;  I  knew  tli.at  mine  was  an  iininstriictcd  sympathy',  and  I 
watched  for  the  waning  of  the  storm.  But  the  appear¬ 
ance  without  was  fearful.  It  seemed  that  the  powers 
of  the  air  had  assembled  in  independent  warfiirc,  and 
now  waged  buttle  with  the  unconscious  productions  of 
nature.  Fierce  and  fiercer  came  the  sweeping  wi;ids — 
nearer  and  heavier  seemed  the  ihiinder-crash — brighter 
and  swifter  went  tlie  liglitniiig-gleaui — and  ns  the  con¬ 
tending  elemciit.s  blended  together  ns  if  for  one  final 
effort,  an  aged  oak  which  had  stood  many  a  time  before 
tile  storm  ill  iiiiLendiiig  defiance,  now  bowed  beneath 
the  stream  of  united  vengeance  which  was  poured  upon 
it.  and  fell  prostrate  upon  the  earth;  shivered  and  torn 
I  into  a  thousand  fragment!. 

I  The  storm  was  hushed.  Its  strength  had  been  cxert- 
I  cd  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  last  and  olde.st  chil- 
!  dren  of  the  forest.  Nature’s  battle  sons,  as  if  ashamed 
i  of  the  wantonness  tliey  committed,  retired  to  their  silent 
I  and  inaccessible  retreats.  The  old  gtiilieman  1  have 
mentioned,  now  took  me  by  the  li.md  and  led  me  to 


'  since,  in  a  city  in  tiiis  State,  I  will  endeavor  to  correct 
their  erroneous  judgment— show  the  liollowness  of  tlie 
^upparciit  respect  which  their  conduct  gains  for  them, 
j  and  e.xliihit  in  coiitiast  witli  it,  the  really  solid  and  valii- 
I  able  esteem  which  a  more  decided  and  hone.st  course 
I  would  ccrttiiily  win  for  them  from  friends  and  opposers. 

I  B.  Ah.  Miss  Sarah,  1  am  glad  to  sec  you!  When 
!  did  you  arrive  iu  town  7 

j  Saisah.  I  have  been  here  nearly  two  months, 
j  B.  Twomontlis!  why,  I  neversaw  yon  alollr^lt•et• 
l  iiigs  till  to-day — where  did  you  sit  ? 

S.  I — I — that  is— I  did  not  iitlcnd  Uiiivei.^alist  meet¬ 
ings.  1  hoard  willi  ,Mrs.  I’artialist,  and  she  seemed  so 
much  opposed  to  iny  attending  Uiiiversalift  meetings, 
and  urged  me  so  hard  to  go  witli  her  and  her  daughter* 
to  her  meetings,  that  I  went  ih.era  altogether. 

B.  How  comes  it,  then,  tliat  I  find  yon  hero  at  our 
meeting  to-day  ?  Has  Mrs.  P.  softened  any  in  herpre- 
Ijiidices — or  what  change  has  occurred  to  change  your 
*  usual  course  7 

I  S.  A  great  clniige.  Sir — not  in  my  hostess,  but  in 


where  I  had  acoinmanding  viewofthe  prospect  around  1,  me — and  if  you  h.ive  leisure  to  hear  me  relate  a  simple 


;  me.  Still  holding  me  by  one  hand,  and  pointing  with 
the  other  to  tho  west,  liis  countenance  seemed  to  light 
I  up  with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  thatassured  me  he  had  some 
I  important  message  to  communicate.  I  looked  toward 
.  where  he  pointed,  and  tho  setting  sun  burst  forth  from 


statement  of  facts,  I  will  tell  you  nil  about  it. 

B.  Proceed — I  shall  listen  with  much  pleasure. 

S.  Well,  Sir,  the  facts  are  these — I  came  here  to 
attend  school  in  the  Female  Seminary.  I  found  the 
teachers,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  scholars.  Par¬ 
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tiali.«U  iti  their  religious  faith,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
it  was  intimated  to  me,  that  if  I  wished  to  be  treated 
with  favor  and  respect  by  either  teachers  or  pupils,  I 
must  not  avow  myself  a  Uiiiversalist. 

B.  But  I  thought  the  Seminary  was  not  conducted 
on  sectarian  principles ! 

S.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  be,  by  its  trustees,  nor  by  its 
Principal— but.  Sir,  there  are  ways  of  making  known 
disrespect  and  disapprobation  by  loolat  and  hints  which 
may  befell,  but  can  not  be  so  described  as  to  form  spe¬ 
cific  charges.  However — even  of  these,  I  have  no 
complaints  to  make  on  my  own  account.  But  the  inti- 


not  even  respected  mpself!  !  i  I  dared  not  look  up — Cwr 
seme  of  the  class  knew  that  I,  as  well  as  Mary,  was  a 
Universalist— and  they  knew,  also,  that  I  denied  my 
Lord,  as  did  Peter,  and  betrayed  him,  as  did  Judas. — 


but  obtruded  her  sentiments  on  none.  Ono  day,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  under  teachers  deemed  it  her  duty  to  I 
remark  on  the  sincerity  of  some  religions  denominations,  | 
and  Uie  merits  of  their  systems  of  faith.  When  she  nam- 1 

cd  Universalists,  it  was  with  expressions  of  the  utmost '  And  I  thought  the  teacher  must  know  it,  too,  and  if  so, 

contempt.  They  could  not  even  claim  to  be  sincere,  for  J  I  was  sure  she  could  not  respect  me _ for  I  had  not  re- 

tbeir  tcuets  were  too  absurd  to  be  believed  by  any  one — '  spected  myself. 

and  too  demoralizing  to  be  allowed  with  safety  in  com-  !|  But  to  make  along  story  short— from  that  day  to  this, 
umnity,  inasmuch  asthey  allowed  that  there  was  no  pun- Mary  has  been  treated  with  marked  respect  and  kind- 
ishment  for  sin,  nothing  to  restrain  the  wicked  and  de- ;  ness  in  the  Seminary;  and  most  especially  by  the  ex- 
praved,  etc.,  etc.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  class  were  ccllent  and  right-hearted  teacher  who  had  condemned 
fixed,  with  mingling  erultation,  contempt  and  pity  upon '  her  and  her  faith— and  from  that  hour,  I  resolved  to 
Illation  to  keep  my  religious  opinions  hidden, came  from  |i  poor  Mary,  whose  indignation  was  only  equalled  by  {  respect  myself;  not  alone,  believe  tne.  Sir,  that  1  might 
tlio  scholars,  and  especially  from  the  few  w’ho.se  parents  |  her  astonishment,  at  hearing  herself,  her  parents  and  jj  gain  the  re.spect  of  others,  but  that  I  might  be  able  to 
Uuiversali-<t<  but  who  judged  it  good  policy  to  act,  jj  best  friends  branded  as  hypocrites,  and  her  faith  slander-  look  honest  people  in  the  face,  and  to  abide  the  voice  of 


ed  by  wholesale !  But  quietly  suppressing  her  feelings, 

!  she  mildly  and  modestly  assured  the  teacher  that  she  la- 
I  bored  under  mistakes — that  she  (Mary)  and  her  parents 
lione.stly  and  sincerely  believed  Universalism — that  Uni- 
veraiists  held,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  “  though 
hand  join  in  hand  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished” 
— ihit  “  God  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,”  but 
“  wi  l  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works” — with 
many  other  pas.sages  equally  to  the  purpose ;  for  Mary  | 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  its  clear  teachings 
I  llowed  freely  from  her  lips.  The  teacher  astonished  at 
i  such  a  positive  and  certain  punishmentfor  sin,  attempt- 
I  ed  to  correct  the  noble  girl,  by  telling  her  that  on  faith 
and  repentance  punishment  would  be  forgiven;  but 
I  Mary  knew  better  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
poured  forth  text  after  text  into  the  ears  of  the  excited 
tcaclior,  assuring  her  that  punisbioent  for  sin  would  not 
be  forgiven,  but  sin  only.  Unwilling  to  be  beaten  thus 
by  her  own  pupil,  yet  unable  to  cope  with  her  in  argu¬ 
ment,  Mary  was  “  left  alone  in  her  glory,”  while  the 
irritated  teacher  and  the  class  concealed  their  defeat  as 
best  they  could,  by  whispering  apart,  and  sneering  at 
the  victor.  The  crisis  had  come.  Many  of  ns  felt  that 
Mary  must  quit  the  school,  or  henceforward  be  a  solitary 
in  it.  But  we  knew  not  the  power  of  self  respect  in 
winning  the  reap  ect  of  others. 

Mary  on  her  return  to  her  boarding  house,  related 
what  had  happened,  and  her  friends  addressed  a  polite 
note  to  the  Principal,  stating  that  they  supposed  the 
school  to  be  free  from  sectarian  influence,  and  then  re¬ 
lated  what  had  occurred,  pointing  out  the  mistakes  of  { 
the  teacher,  and  otfering  the  use  of  books,  etc.,  to  en¬ 
lighten  her  on  the  subject.  This  letter  was  accompani¬ 
ed  by  a  copy  of  the  Universalist  Profession  of  Faith, 
and  some  papers  on  the  subject.  It  was  answered  by 
an  equally  polite  and  respectful  letter  from  the  Principal, 


while  in  the  school,  as  they  coiimelled  me  to  act.  Their 
advice  was  backed  by  the  conduct  and  reinarksof  my  rela¬ 
tive,  Mrs.  P.,  who  assured  me,  that  however  numerous 
and  respectablcthe  Universalists  were  where  I  lived, here  jj 
they  were  but  a  mere,  insignificant  handfulofthecommii- 1 
nity,  and  that,  excepting  her  husba:id  and  one  or  two 
more,  there  was  not  a  respectable  man  among  them,  and 
as  for  females— she  filled  out  her  meaning  by  some  very 
sigiiificaut  .shrugs  and  looks  indicative  cf  the  greatest  con¬ 
tempt  and  disgust. 

B.  But,  my  young  friend,  you  surely  did  not  believe 
tliis  almost  wholesale  slander? 

S.  Not  to  the  full  extent— but  still,  when  I  8.aw  my 
Universalist  .schoolmates,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
going  to  the  Parliati.sl  clmrches,  and  saw  them  and  my¬ 
self  graciously  smiled  on  by  our  opposers;  and  then 
thought  of  the  frowns  and  eontempt  I  must  meet  from 
all  around  me,  if  I  stemmed  this  popular  curreut,  my 
heart  failed  within  me. 

B.  Did  your  conscience  fail  also  ? 

S.  No — con.’ciencedid  itsduly,  but  I  did  not  do  mine. 

1  wanted  the  favor  of  .'  Ome  of  those  around  me,  and  I 
had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  even  that  of  my  Universali.st 
schoolmates,  if  I  did  my  duty — hovv,  then,  could  T  hope 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  my  teachers,  and  of  the  majority 
of  my  fellow-students,  who  were  opposed  to  my  faith? 

B.  Poor  girl— you  were  sorely  tempted,  and  I  pity 
you  from  my  soul — ibo  more,  too,  as,  it  seems,  you 
yielded  yourself  a  prey  to  the  tempter  !  But  what  re 
leased  you  from  your  bondage  ?  | 

S.  Alas,  Sir,  I  fear  it  was  a  motive  which,  when 
analyzed,  will  give  me  but  liltle  credit  for  breaking 
away  from  my  di.sgraceful  hypocrisy  and  tacit  denial  of 
iny  faith! 

B.  Nevertiieless,  let  me  hear  it,  for  I  am  very  deeply 
interested  in  your  story.  I  promise,  also,  to  be  very 
lenient,  so  far  a.s  my  judgment  goes. 

S.  More  lenient,  I  doubt  not,  than  niy  conscience 
ever  will  be. 

ingtiiat  “  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  is  asa  spider’s  web” — 
that  all  the  supposed  smiles  [  received  for  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  my  faith,  were  as  deceitful  ns  my  own  conduct 
— that  all  the  apparent  respect  which  I  thus  gained,  was 
as  hollow  as  my  own  hyjiocri-iy — that,  in  short,  if  Ivvi.sh- 
cd  others  to  re^'pect  me,  I  must  respect  mystdf,  by  being 
honest — espcci  i'ly  in  tleit  most  important  of  all  duties, 
reliqiott. 

„  ''  and  mild  firmness  evinced  by  her  in  defence  of  her  faith 

B.  I  am  delighted,  that  you  made  that  discovery-a  ||  concluded  by 

discovery  so  seldom  clearly  made  and  fully  realized  by  ,|  henceforth  Mary  might  be  certain  of  the  in-  i 

our  popularity  seekers,  fiiongh  even  they  declare  with  |j 

their  lip.s,  that  “  honesty  IS  the  best  imlicy.”  But  hovv  I' . . ,  i _ . ..i,..  „,-.i . 

.1 


my  own  conscience.  And  I  now  say,  if  any  one  wishes 
to  gain  the  respect  of  the  world,  let  them  deserve  it,  by 
respecting  themselves.  A.  B.  G. 

{  Br.  Bazin. — Credit  F.  J.  Briggs,  Canton,  $2  for  Ex 
i  positor.  Credit  E.  S.  Lyman,'  Sherburne,  $2  on  vol. . 
I  3,  and  charge  this  office.  .Send  November  No.,  which 
was  not  received,  to  Rev.  VV.  H.  Waggoner,  Water- 
town.  H.  Barden,  Benton,  has  not  received  the  Sep¬ 
tember  and  November  numbers.  Send  next  volume 
of  Expositor  to  Rev.  J.  S.  Kibbe,  East  Richfield,  Otsego 
county,  N.  Y. 


declaring  the  .school  not  sectarian  in  character,  apologi- 
'  I  zing  for  wimt  had  occurred,  with  many  expressions  of 

,  ,  ,  '  '  I  regret,  and  a  promise  that  it  should  never  occur  again. 

Know,  then,  that  I  was  released  by  hnd-  I  .  , ,  , 

'  "  Tins,  one  would  suppose,  was  glory  enough  for  one 


RELIGIOUS  NOTICES. 

• 

There  will  be  preaching  on  the  third  Snriday  inst., 
by  Br.  Ginsnir,  in  Burlington,  and  on  the  third  Sunday 
of  each  month — Br,  Clowes,  in  Clinton,  and  every  se¬ 
cond  Sunday  thereafter — Br.  Sias,  in  Columbia  village, 

:  and  at  Long  Rapids  in  the  evening—  Br.  H.  Belden  in 
Cedarville. 

There  will  be  peaching  on  the  fourth  Sunday  inst,  by 
Br.  Grosh,  in  Taberg — Br.  J.  S.  Kibbe  in  Colliersville. 
Bad  weather  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  other  ap¬ 
pointment. 

A  lecture  will  be  deliveied  in  the  Universalist  meet- 
ing-hoii.se  in  tins  city,  by  Br.  Cock,  on  the  evening  of  * 
thethird  Sundayinst.  Subject, the  Parableof  the  Sheep 
and  Goats. 

The  new  Universalist  meeting  house  in  Litchfield 
Herkimer  county,  will  be  dedicated  to  Almighty  God  on 
;  Wednesday.  January  22d.  Services  to  commence  at 
j  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  Sermon  by  Br.  Grosh.  Ministering 
I  brethren  are  invited  to  attend. 

I  A  Conference  of  the  Central  .Association  will  be  held 
!  in  Munnsville,  on  the  first  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
I  February  next.  T.  D.  Cook,  Standing  Clerk. 

LETTERS  CONTAINING  REMITTAFCES, 
Received  at  this  Office  since  the  publication  of  our  last  No. 

P  M,  Volusia,  for  E  P,  W  S— C  L.  Attica,  for  R  W,  R  E 
and  C  D  B — W  C  T,  Valparaiso,  (Ind)  for  J  C,  'vV  B,  Mr 
H.  J  P  N,  H  E  W,  L  M  and  I  R— R  T,  Spring.  (Pa)  for 
self,  a  P.  P  R  and  O  H— A  B,  Norwalk,  for  self,  S  B.  J  M 
and  M  K — P  R  N,  Grass  Lake,  (Mich) — J  T  H,  Clinton- 
ville,  for  self,  R  T  and  H  B — P  M,  Hampton,  (Conn)  for  B 
F  R — P  M,  Specdsville,  for  C  J — S  1,,  Tecumseli,  for  F  A 
K — H  R  S,  L'tica,  (Mich) — W  H  W,  Watertown,  for  D  (?  S, 

J  D  and  J  M — T  K  jr,  Norfolk,  for  self,  J  C  M  and  M  K _ 

G  W  C,  Theresa,  for  J  D  and  J  L  B — S  G  M,  Hnme,  for 
W  M,  W  H  and  1  A  W — B  C,  West  Richmond — J  F,  West 


time — but  Mary’s  reward  was  not  yet  full.  The  teacher 
who  had  offended,  with  a  magnanimity  and  honesty  || 

worthy  of  all  commendation,  voluntarily  made  an  apolo-  'j  k  and  W  B— P  M,  Half  Moon,  for  W  C  and  J  B  A--H  W 
gy  to  .Mary,  before  the  whole  class — declared  herself  ig-il  C,  Schenectada — .S  E,  Leesville,  for  B  E  and  L  E — J  P  jr, 
.  ,  f  ir  •  r  .  1  •  .  I  H  Wheeler,  for  J  A  B.  G  R  and  A  L — L  W,  Preston,  for  self, 

I  norant  of  the  sentiments  of  Universalists,  and  mistaken  j  a  G  C.  L  S  and  B  G  T-J  F,  Denmark,  for  self  and  B  H- 

;  and  wrong  in  what  she  had  said  of  them  and  their  faith 
I  — commended  the  moral  courage,  unshaken  honesty,  I 


came  you  to  make  the  discovery?  : 

S.  By  the  moral  courage  ofa  noble  minded  and  rc-! 
solute  girl,  who  lenuld  not  bo  a  hypocrite. — At  the  risk  ! 
of  being  tedious,  I  will  relate  tiie  tchole  story.  Mary  j 
hr.skino,  like  luyseli,  is  the  daughter  of  Uuivei'sabst  pit-  j 
rents,  who  sent  her  here  for  instruction  in  the  tieminary. 


E  M,  Copenhagen,  for  J  C  and  M  C — J  L,  So.  Canton — P 
hi.  Concord  Centre,  for  JM,  E  A  D  and  E  S — C  L  B,  West 
ineatli,  (U  C)  for  E  O — A  B,  Guilford,  for  self,  N  W  C,  Z 
B.  ami  A  iV  D  K  W — I  J,  Canton — D  C,  Roraulu.s,  for  S  R, 
and  W  S — P  M.  Sheshsquin,  (Pa)  for  Z  F,  T  R  D,  F  B  and 
G  R — P  .M,  No.  Newberry.  (O)  for  V  S — P  M,  Guilford 
Centre.  (Vt)  for  J  C — J  C,  West  Hebrori^D  R,  Fultonrille 
— P  M,  West  Ednteston,  for  H  C — W  S,  Lyons,  for  self,  W 
J  N  and  W  W  W — C  L,  Friendsville,  for  D  B — LD,  Green¬ 
wood — W  H,  Plymouth — P  M.  Penn  Van,  for  J  J — S  B  W. 
Cazenovia.  for  self,  D  F  and  D  J — P  M,  Truxton,  for  D  P 
R,  A  A  .and  E  R — P  M,  So.  Edwards,  for  S  C — H  W  D, 
Geneva — .?  P,  C.an.andaigua — P  M,  Mendon,  for  A  P  D — P 
M,  Griffin’s  Mill,  for  S  B  C — P  M,  Pheonix,  for  J  B — S  B 


proved  herself  worthy  of  them. 

Oh,  Jlr.  B.,  you  can  not  imagine  llie  deeply  piercing  jj 
d.tggers  of  reproach  that  were  curried  to  my  heart  by  i 
every  word  tlie  teacher  uttered  !  Jltry  h.ad  shown  mo-  j 

nl  courage — had  I  ?  Mary  had  exhibited  uusliakeu  ii  L,  Oil  Spring— A  T  C,  Cuba — W  W,  Euclid,  for  DW—JB 
,  ,  L  1  1  ,  ST  til  -iji  c  •  J  !'  S,  Scliiiyler's  Lake,  for  H  B — L  B.  Pliiladelphia,  for  self. 

h.-.ne.sty-hod  1  ?  Mary  had  been  mildly  firm  ui  de-j|  ^  j,  Benton-L  G.  Oneoma,  for  P  H-L  E  F, 

fciuliiig  her  traduced  friends  and  farlh — !nd  I  ?  Mary  .  Lnicrpcvi’de,  for  self,  E  C  and  R  G — P  M,  Hornby,  for  T 
.  As  .the  boarded  with  a  Universalist  family,  she  attended  1:  might  ba  certain  of  the  increased  respect  and  esteem  of  |  H,  in  fuli  to  Jan.  1.  J840— S  F  S,  \Vest  Richmond,  for  self 

^  «iiii  mem,  at  >our  meotings,  ami  became  a  teacher  in  even  opposers— could  I  be  certain  of  them?  No — no —  j  j  ^  p_G  w  R,  Danville— F  P,  Elba,  for  I  S 

»  your  Sunday  school  and  a  pupil  in  your  Bible  class. — 1[  for  while  Mary  had  proved  herself  tcoiihy  of  the  respect  d  L  V,  Ellicottville,  for  self,  I  L,  J  R  and  Q  R— P  M,  Moren-' 
I  Disregarding  all  the  hints  of  cool  look.s,  she  remained  jj  of  opposers,  I  had  proved  myself,  by  all  my  action*.  1 1 

\  open  in  her  profession  of  Univer^aliani  by  her  actions*  li  unmrthy  of  respect  from  friends  or  foes;  for  I  had  Leroy,  (O)  for  E  M  and  M  L — V  M,  Pavilion,  for  W  .x 


POETRY. 


'  -VIA  CRUCIS  VIA  LUCIS." 

The  following  e»pressive  poetry  appealed  originally  in 
the  New- York  American,  under  the  above  heading,  as  a 
tranalalion  from,  the  Get  man,  with  the  following  German 
verse  as  a  motto.  The  reader  will  see  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
grewion  in  God’s  moral  government,  and  the  consequent 
triumph  of  goodness  over  evil,  beautifully  taught  in  the 
verses.  • 

“  Durch  nacbt  lum  licht ! 

Und  wenn  das  grause  Dunkel 

Hoch  rings  um  dick  die  schmpfung  hnellt, 

,  Getrost!  Getrost! 

Auf  mittemsBchtig  Dunkel 

Folgt  sonnen  Aufgang  lieb  und  mild.” 

Through  Night  to  Day  ! 

And  when  the  solemn  fold 
Of  darkness  wraps  creation  all ; 

Trust  on !  Trust  on  ! 

For  sunrise  bright  and  bold 
Shall  break  and  burst  the  midnight  pall. 

Through  Death  to  Life  ! 

Aye,  through  this  vale  of  tears 
The  thorny  path  of  being  hurled. 

High,  high  above. 

We  reach  Heaven’s  wedding  feast. 

The  joy,  Uie  gladness  of  a  better  wgrld  ! 

Through  Storm  to  Calm ! 

And  when  through  earth  and  sky 
The  wind-god  drives  his  thundering  wheel. 

Trust  on  !  Trust  on! 

For  sweet  and  gentle  calm 
Shall  o’er  the  wildest  tempest  steal! 

Through  Frost  to  Spring! 

And  when  the  northern  blast 
Shall  freeze  the  very  marrow  of  the  earth. 

Trust  on !  Trust  on ! 

For  through  the  ice-bound  sod 
Spring’s  breezes  give  sweet  flowers  birth. 

Through  War  to  Peace  1 

And  when  mid  bristling  spears 
A  thousand  deaths  beset  thee  near, 

Trust  on!  Trust  on! 

For  close  on  slaughter's  din 
Flow  songs  of  peace  and  freedom’s  cheer. 

Through  Sweat  to  Sleep! 

And  when  the  mid-day  sun 
Wears  thee  and  wastes  with  sultry  Ireat, 

Trust  on !  Trust  on ! 

Soon  blows  the  evening  wind 
To  rock  and  soothe  thy  slumber  sweet. 

Through  Cross  to  Cure  ! 

And  when  the  ills  of  life 
Like  demons  haunt  thy  weary  bed. 

Trust  on!  Trust  on! 

Soon  shall,  mid  direst  griefs. 

The  peace  of  God  be  o’er  thee  spread. 

Through  Wo  to  Joy ! 

Weep’st  thou  at  morning  tide  ? 

And  still  to  tears  at  midnight  giv’n  ? 

Trust  on!  Trust  on! 

Trust  to  thy  Father's  care. 

Who  keepeth  constant  watch  in  Heav'ii ! 

[From  the  Ladies’  Compauion] 

THE  FUNERAL  OF  A  MOTH: 

A  child’s  vision. 

BV  IHKS.  SEBA  SMITH. 

A  little  child  lind  been  aiiiiising  itself  at  the  feet  of  its 
mother,  kicking  nnd  rolling  about,  and  playing  all  sorts 
•f  antics,  when  it  espied  a  moth  disengage  it-clf  from 
the  fibres  of  the  carpet,  and  poise  its  small  wing  with  a 
short,  wavering  flight.  The  child  stopped  its  noi.sy  song, 
rolled  ever  upon  all  fours,  and  commenced  a  scramble 
for  the  poor  insect,  slapping  its  clumsy  hand  upon  the 
carpet  in  the  hope  of  striking  it  down.  It  did  so  at 
last — the  moth  felfupon  its  side,  quivered  sligiiily,  and 
was  ftill. 

The  child  would  have  taken  it  in  his  hand,  but  sud¬ 


denly  there  was  a  sound  as  of  innumerable  tiny  bells 
tolling,  and  very  low,  sad  music.  He  laid  his  cheek 
upon  his  arm,  the  bright  curls  falling  all  about  the  car¬ 
pet,  and  his  little  feet  stretched  out,  and  crossed  one 
over  the  other,  the  disarranged  tunic  revealing,  liberal¬ 
ly,  his  round  white  limbs,  indolently  exposed.  'Thus 
the  child  lay,  listening  to  the  music,  that  seemed  to  say — 

"  Alaa,  for  death  is  amongst  us.” 

It  could  not  tell  what  was  meant,  but  it  saw  that  tlie 
beantiful  moth  stirred  not,  and  it  felt  something  very 
sad  must  have  happened.  At  length  a  large  black  beetle 
was  seen  to  move  slowly  along,  and  look  at  the  little  in¬ 
sect,  and  then,  while  the  eyes  of  the  child  were  fixed 
intently  to  see  what  would  come  of  it,  the  beetle  seem¬ 
ed  a  little  small  old  wooiaii,  much  wrinkled,  and  dress¬ 
ed  in  black.  She  moved  about  quite  briskly,  and  the 
child  cotiid  scarce  forbear  a  smile  to  see  such  an  alert, 
diminiiitive  thing.  His  mothei’s  little  gold  thimble  had 
fallen  from  her  basket,  and  now  stood  upon  the  carpet 
beside  the  dead  moth,  and  tlie  child  observed  tha:  the 
little  woman  in  black  was  not  as  tall  as  the  thimble. — 
She  took  a  robe,  made  of  the  fibres  of  a  tosc-leaf,  from 
her  pocket,  and  shrouded  the  moth,  singing  all  tho  time, 

“  Alas !  for  the  gladsome  wing 
Shall  ziever  more  be  spread — 

When  cheerful  voices  ring. 

They  may  not  wake  the  dead.” 

Then  a  grasshopper  came  in  with  a  slow,  sepulchral 
tread,  bearing  upon  his  thigh  the  severed  pericarp  of 
the  balsam,  (Impatians,)  lined  with  gossamer,  and  nuv- 
ing  tassel.s  hanging  from  the  pall.  He  had  no  sooner 
approached  the  dead  moth,  than  he  appeared  a  grave 
and  venerable  undertaker,  bearing  the  coilin,  into  which 
he  and  the  little  old  woman  put  the  poor  insec:,  and 
covered  it  with  the  pall  of  gossamer,  singing,  all  the 
time,  in  a  sweet,  sad  voice. 

Then  an  immense  procession  of  moths,  (they  were  of 
that  kind  called  death’s  head,  undoubtedly  a  class  de¬ 
signed  to  officiate  e.xcliisively  at  funerals,)  followed  ihe 
undertaker  as  lie  bore  out  the  body — but  as  they  moved 
on,  they  were  little  men  and  women,  dressed  in  drab, 
each  with  a  sad,  pale  face,  and  now  and  then  one  of  tho 
younger,  with  a  handkerchief  pressed  to  the  eyes;  while 
all  sang  in  chorus  tlie  following  words — 

“  Rest  thee,  rest  thee,  blighted  one, 

Saiishine  may  not  come  to  thee; 

When  our  joyous  wings  are  spread. 

Thine  in  death  shall  foliied  be. 

Rest  thee;  sad  and  early  call’d 
From  our  pleasant  haunts  away. 

Where  we  meet  in  sunset  revels 
At  the  close  of  summer  day.” 

The  child  heard  the  hum  of  their  voices  when  he  liad 
ceased  to  distinguish  the  words.  Then  he  arose,  and 
laying  his  head  upon  his  mother’s  lap,  wept  bitterly,  tell¬ 
ing  her  what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  and  asking  what 
DEATH  meant.  She  talked  long  upon  the  sad  but  plea¬ 
sant  subject,  telling  of  that  land  wnere  death  is  not.  till 
the  heart  of  the  little  child  grew  joyous  witliin  him,  and 
he  called  that  land  his  home.  Hud  the  child  been  lessil 
yonng,  or  le.ss  innocent,  the  visions  of  the  moth’s  fune¬ 
ral  had  not  been  vouchsafed.  But  he  never,  from  that 
time,  wantonly  destroyed  the  humblest  creature  made 
by  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  love  of  our  hoaveiily 
Father.  He  saw  there  was  room  enough  in  the  great 
world,  and  in  the  pleasant  sunshine,  for  him  and  them; 
and  he  remembered  that  a  better  land  had  been  promis¬ 
ed  to  man  only;  therefore  he  would  not  abridge  the  few 
days  of  happiness  granted  the  little  insect.  The  child 
daily  grew  gentle  and  loving,  for  the  exercise  of  kind¬ 
ness,  even  in  one  simple  instance,  had  fixed  the  princi¬ 
ple  in  his  young  heart,  till  it  expanded  .so  that  it  embra¬ 
ced  all  the  creatures  made  by  our  great  and  good  Parent. 
It  was  thus  that  he  learned,  not  only  to  love  worthily  „ 
the  good  and  loving,  but  even  those  in  whom  the  image  !i 


She  prayed  that  morning,  “Give  me  this  day- my 
daily  breaci,”  but  the  shadows  of  evening  had  descended 
upon  her,  nnd  her  prayer  had  not  been  answered. 

While  such  thoughts  were  passing  through  her  weary 
mind,  she  heard  the  door  suddenly  open  and  shut  again, 
and  found  deposited  in  her  entry,  by  an  uiiknownhand’, 
a  basket  crowded  with  all  those  articles  of  comfortable’ 
food  which  had  the  sweetness  of  manna  to  her. 

What  were  her  feelings  on  that  night,  (Jod  only 
knows !  but  they  were  such  as  rise  up  to  Him — theGreat 
Deliverernnd  Provider — from  ten  thousand  hearts  every 
day. 

Many  days  elapsed  before  the  widow  learnt  through 
what  messenger  God  had  sent  that  timely  aid.  It  was 
at  the  impulse  of  a  little  child,  who  on  that  dismal  night, 
seated  at  the  cheerful  fireside  of  her  home,  was  led  to 
express  the  generous  wi.sh  that  that  poor  widow  whom 
she  had  sometimes  visited,  could  share  some  ofher  nume¬ 
rous  comforts  and  cheer.  Her  parents  followed  out  the 
benevolent  suggestion  ;  and  a  servant  was  dispatched 
to  her  mean  abode,  with  a'picntiful  supply. 

What  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  the  chain  of  causes,  all  fas¬ 
tened  at  the  throne  of  (iud!  An  angel,  with  iiniselem 
wing,  came  down,  stirred  the  peaceful  breast  of  a  child 
and  with  no  pomp  or  circumstances  of  the  outward  mir¬ 
acle,  the  widow’s  prayer  was  answered. —  Wntrhtmttr, 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  on  the  1st  inst. ,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh,  Mr. 
Wm.  Lewis,  to  Miss  E.  Frances  C.  Foweli,,  both  of 
Lebanon,  Madison  county. 

On  the  :id  inst.,  by  the  same,  Mr.  Richard  McLeis,  to 
Mrs.  CaTHARI.VE  Koanaeds,  all  of  this  city. 

In  Roche.iler,  November  7lti,  18;i9,  by  Kev.  J.  Chase,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Warren,  to  Miss  Almira  Adams.  In  tho 
Universalisl  meeting  bouse,  same  place,  December  24ih, 
(Christmas  Eve,)  by  the  same,  Mr.  Carlton  Dutton,  to 
Miss  Louisa  Gilman,  all  of  Rofbester.  N.  Y. 

In  Oxford,  November  S-lth^  1819,  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Goodrich, 
Mr.  Rufus  Wheeler,  to  Mi.ss  Elizabeth  Wilcox,  both 
of  Oxford  In  sa.ne  place,  December  30tli,  by  the  same, 
Mr.  Silas  Root,  of  Guilford,  to  Miss  Melis.sa  Bennxtt, 
of  Oxford. 

Ill  Hastings,  on  tlie  12th  ult.,  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Brown,  Mr. 

Reuben  Savage,  to  Mias - ’ryi.ER,  all  of  Mexico. 

In  the  Universalisl  church  in  Watertown,  on  Cbristinu 
Eve.  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Waggoner,  Mr.  Fabius  Milks,  to 
Miss  BethiaMantle.  By  the  same,  September  17th, Mr, 
Elisha  Wakefield,  to  Miss  Mary  Wilson.  October 
27th,  Mr.  DavidC.  Davis,  to  Mi.ss  Clari.s.sa  C. laves, bo'.h 
of  Brownville.  December  18ib,  Mr.  Jami-ts  Hunt,  of  Og 
densburg,  to  Miss  Cvrf.na  Bi'swell,  cf  FrcBcli  Creeks 
i^pcember  21ib,  Mr.  I.  C.  Haven,  to  Miss  Theresa  Ford. 
I^ecember  2.5tb,  Mr.  Jesse  S.  Doolittle,  of  Alexandria, 
to  Miss  Maria  H.  CoMlN.s,  of  Rutland.  December  27th, 
Mr.  Albert  Rawson,  of  There.sa,  to  Miss  Harriet  Rich- 
•MONO,  of  Watertown. 

DEATHS. 

In  Leray,  October  27tb,  Mrs.  Mary  Wallen,  aged  M 
years.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Universalisl  church  in 
Watertown,  and  died  in  full  faith. 

Ill  Rutland,  December  6th,  Mr.  MlI.O  Lester,  aged  41 
years.  This  Br.  died  of  consumption.  He  knew  full  well 
'  that  be  must  die  soon,  and  made  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
rations  for  bis  funeral.  Death  to  him  was  only  “  the  gate  Id 
endless  joy.”  and  he  passed  through  its  portals  wiihonli 
murmur.  His  funeral  was  attended  at  the  Presbyteriaa 
church  in  Rutland,  on  tlie  8lb,  and  a  large  multitude  addrei- 
sed  by  the  writer.  W.  H.  W. 

Til  Lima,  Washtenaw’  enmity,  Mich.,  September  18tli. 
Abigail,  consort  of  Mr.  Rodney  Ackley,  in  the  39th  year 
ofher  age.  She  died  as  she  bad  lived,  in  the  faith  of  God'i 
universal  grace,  and  faith  and  hope  brightened  the  prospMt 
of  the  approaching  eiiange.  She  lived  respected  and  dW 
-’ll,  leaving  a  husband  nnd  seven  children  to  lamn! 

oT God,“  siampVd  upon  the  “huumu's^^^^^  il  he  God  they  enjoy  'he  conwla 

J  1  A.  ,  t  .  I  I  I  1  I,  tious  ot  the  (losi)f  I.  At  lier  spci'ial  renuest,  thoujrh  absetf 

marred-and  eflaced  by  sui.  He  loved,  and  prayed  even  M  crointhe  State  .A  the  time  of  her  decease,  the  writer  delire 
Il  lor  those,  and  the  blessedness  of  such  prayers  returned  j  a  discourse  to  the  alHicted  iaiuily^  October  Hili,  froml 
i  upou  Ins  own  head.  Thus  did  the  child  learn  a  lesson  I  Thess.  iv:  18.  N.  Stact. 

j!  of  wisdom,  and  of  goodness,  from  the  funeral  of  the  jj  ■  —  ni.i ,  n.. .  .  i  i  ,  .  j— 

THE  MAGAZINE  AND  ADVOCATE, 

IS  Pt’BLISHKn  EVERY  FRID.4Y, 

By  A.  B.  &  C.  e.  B.  <;iKOHH. 

'rKllMS: — 'I’o  Mail  mid  Office  subscrihers,  at$l-S 
, ter  aniiiiiii,  in  advcncc,  or  within  four  months;  $’2.® 
if  not  paid  within  four  months;  or  if  not  pM 

trilhin  the,  j/mr.  No  s'lih.scription  reci-Svcd  for  less  ilw 


Moth. 


THE  WIDOW 


|i  It  was  a  cold  and  bleak  evening  in  a  ino.st  severe  win- 
1,  ter.  'Fhe  snow  was  driven  by  t!ie  furious  north  wind. 

I,  Few  dared  or  were  williii"  to  venture  a'o.oad.  It  was 
li  a  night  which  the  poor  will  not  soon  forget. 

M  In  a  most  iiiLseriible  and  shattered  tencinent,  some- 1  one  year,  iinles.s  ihe  money  is  jiaid  in  advance;  andw 
'j  what  remote  from  any  other  habitation,  theie  then  re-  |,  pajicr  di.scoDtiniied  till  all  arrearages  are  paid,  except* 
sided  an  aged  widow,  all  alone,  anil  yet  not  alone.  jj  tjie  discretion  of  fhe  jinblislier.--.  Agents  or  conipania 

During  the  weary  day,  in  her  excessive  weakness.  |:  pny'nig  for  cigAt  copies,  will  be  allowed  tlieBiK/AcoP 
'i  she  had  been  uiiahiu  to  step  beyond  her  door  stone,  or  j;  aratis ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  larger  nniiiber.  .Al 


ij  to  communicate  her  wants  to  any  friend.  Her  last  iiior- 
li  scl  of  bread  had  been  long  since  consumed,  and  none 
Ij  heeded  her  destitution,  eihesat  at  evening,  by  her  small 
fire,  half  famisited  with  hnngcr — from  exhaustion  iin- 
Ij  able  to  sleep — prspiuriiig  to  meet  the  dreadful  fate  from 
'  which  she  knew  not  how  she  should  be  spared. 
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